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HE PROBLEMS of economic policy 

in the future will in many ways 
pe different from those we have had to 
deal with in the past. The world is un- 
dergoing a tremendous upheaval that 
will create economic, social, and political 
problems of great variety and extreme 
difficulty for many years to come. 

For the present and immediate future, 
of course, all problems cluster around 
the central one of winning the war. All 
considerations of foreign and domestic 
policy must be subordinated to those 
bearing upon the central problem of 
bringing the war to a successful conclu- 
sion. 

For the future, the primary objective 
of foreign policy must be the preserva- 
tion of the peace we are now fighting 
to attain. 

War is the common source of most of 
the difficulties we faced before the pres- 
ent conflict and of those we will have to 
face when these hostilitiesend. A major 
part of the economic dislocations and 
social unrest that characterized the 
troubled 20 years prior to the outbreak 
of the present war were the direct out- 
growth of the first world war. We were 
still wrestling with these problems when 
the second world war broke upon us. 
The present conflict will pile new prob- 
lems and difficulties upon the old ones. 
A third world war would find us still 
trying to recover from the first and the 
second and might well create dislocations 
and problems with which we could not 
cope. Viewed in broad perspective, our 
civilization during the last 30 years seems 
to have taken a decidedly downward 
course. If we do not succeed in pre- 
venting a third world war this cumula- 
tive trend may well become a nose dive 
from which we cannot pull out. 

Therefore, the major problem of for- 
eign policy for the post-war world will 
be to prevent the recurrence of war; to 
kill the evil parent of the brood of 
troubles that beset mankind. 


Orderly Pattern Imperative 


Obviously there is no single, simple 
formula for implementing this major 
policy. Our policies in many fields must 
be made to contribute harmoniously to 
this end. They must ‘support and not 
conflict with each other. They must be 
woven together, so to speak, in an or- 
derly pattern for peace. 


V———_—_—— 
NoTE.—This article is based on one of Mr. 
Hawkins’ recent addresses. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


By Harry C. Hawkins, Director of 
the Office of Economic Affairs, 
Department of State 


There are two main parts of this broad 
pattern, or, to change the metaphor, two 
main supporting elements for the peace 
structure. The first of these is a care- 
fully devised system of security, the 
essential feature of which is a suitable 
arrangement whereby the law-abiding 
nations will unite to curb outlaw ele- 
ments in the society of nations. The 
second is the creation of a better world 
economic order, the essential purposes 
of which are to eliminate the economic 
causes of international friction and to 
reduce the poverty and distress which 
gangster elements in any nation can so 
effectively exploit to build up their own 
strength. 

The problem of building the peace 
structure is like that of building a bridge. 
There must be solid support at both ends. 
No matter how well constructed the sup- 
port may be at one end, there can be no 
bridge unless there is solid support at 
the other. 

In considering the problem of how to 
create an enduring peace it is important 
that we all bear carefully in mind a fur- 
ther essential fact. This fact is that 
neither a system of collective security 
nor a sound economic system can work 
effectively without the other. 


Sound Security System Vital 


A world in which each nation is com- 
pelled to rely solely on itself for its own 
security cannot be a prosperous world. 
In such a world the people of each coun- 
try would have to bear a very heavy bur- 
den of armaments. Moreover, as hap- 
pened in the period between the wars, 
each nation would inevitably tend to 
subordinate sound economic considera- 
tions to measures designed to promote 
security. Each would tend to seek na- 
tional economic self-sufficiency for secu- 
rity reasons, at great sacrifice to the 
economic welfare of its own people and 
that of other nations. 

A sound economic order, therefore, de- 
pends upon the creation of a security 
system. But the reverse is also true: a 
collective security system depends upon 
the creation of a sound economic order. 
The security system would break down 
if economic conditions became too bad. 
Obviously the successful operation of 
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Bases of Foreign 
Economic Policy 


such a system will depend much more 
upon the readiness to use force against 
outlaw nations than upon the actual use 
of it. If economic conditions became so 
bad that desperate people were fre- 
quently turning to follow leaders of the 
gangster sort, force would have to be 
employed so often as to create a virtually 
constant state of war. A community in 
which the police are constantly engaged 
in gun fights with outlaw elements is not 
a peaceful community. 

In considering our economic foreign 
policies, therefore, we must remember 
that they are part of our general foreign 
policy; that they must serve not only 
economic ends but must supplement 
other foreign policies, all in the interest 
of attaining our major objective of 
creating an enduring peace. 

We must also remember that each 
plan or policy for improving economic 
conditions must supplement rather than 
conflict with other economic plans and 
measures; in brief, that our economic 
foreign policy must make a harmonious 
pattern. 


Basic Need: Expanded Trade 


The most basic need in the post-war 
world will be the expansion of inter- 
national trade. This is a basic and in- 
dispensable requirement. Most plans 
for creating better economic conditions 
in the post-war world have, or should 
have, this as one of their primary ob- 
jects. 

Policies relating to the creation and 
improvement of shipping and aviation 
services must keep in view the fact that 
these transportation industries are the 
servants of trade and that the maxi- 
mum expansion of international trade 
requires the efficient service and low 
cost that tends to result from competi- 
tion. 

Internal measures which contribute 
to maintaining a high and steady level 
of employment are of interest to other 
nations because of the effect on inter- 
national trade. A high and steady level 
of productive employment in any coun- 
try is of benefit to others because it 
means the maintenance of a high and 
steady level of purchasing power for 
foreign goods and is, therefore, a highly 
important factor in maintaining a 
flourishing international trade. 

Measures which will facilitate employ- 
ment of investment capital by nations 
that have it, in developing the resources 
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and industries on a sound basis of coun- 
tries where it is needed, bring about an 
increase in living standards in the 
countries where the funds are invested. 
Such investmént is important from an 
international point of view because it 
increases purchasing power for foreign 
goods and results in an increase in inter- 
national trade, which is the only way in 
which the investing country and the 
world at large can fully share in the 
wealth which such funds create. 

Measures for the stabilization of cur- 
rencies must have as a primary object 
the creation of conditions under which 
trade between nations can _ better 
flourish. Such measures are essential 
for this purpose and are an indispen- 
sable part of the post-war economic 
pattern. 


Reduce Trade Barriers! 


Obviously it would make little sense 
for governments with one hand to go to 
such pains to create these facilities and 
conditions with a view to causing inter- 
national trade to expand and with the 
other hand to erect trade barriers for 
the purpose of destroying it. An indis- 
pensable part of the pattern, therefore, 
is positive and vigorous action by gov- 
ernments to bring about a reduction of 
the barriers to trade by which they have 
sought to stifle it. If not prevented by 
restrictive government action millions 
of producers and traders throughout the 
world would spontaneously develop a 
thriving international trade which would 
not only serve their own interests but 
would create increased employment and 
raise living standards throughout the 
world. 

There is a further reason why govern- 
ments must refrain after the war from 
the kind of trade warfare in which they 
previously indulged. Not only do high 
tariffs and other such impediments to 
trade nullify all other measures for pro- 
moting it, but deliberately destructive 
measures of this sort are highly pro- 
vocative and create friction and ill-feel- 
ing such as a mere failure to take positive 
trade-promotion measures would not. 
When a government, under pressure from 
special interests within the country, 
raises unreasonable or excessive tariffs 
or other restrictions against imports in 
order to shelter the special interests con- 
cerned from foreign competition, it not 
only injures its own consumers and ex- 
port interests but strikes a devastating 
blow at the vital interests of countries 
whose goods are shut out. Such trade 
restrictions create unemployment and 
the necessity for painful internal eco- 
nomic adjustments in the countries 
whose trade is cut down. They provoke 
retaliation and recrimination. They 
create a situation in which a spirit of in- 
ternational cooperation cannot develop, 
and a spirit of cooperation is the very 
cement which must hold together any 
world organization that may be estab- 
lished for the preservation of the peace. 


Gain, Not Loss 


It may be asked what it is going to 
cost us to cooperate with other nations 
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in bringing about an expansion of trade. 
The answer is that we, like other coun- 
tries, would not lose but, on the contrary, 
would gain enormously by it. 

Foreign trade has always been im- 
portant to us and will be even more so 
after the war. The great expansion of 
production as a result of the war, and 
the further expansion of which we are 
capable, creates a need for wide and ex- 
panding markets, and the export of our 
surplus production will provide the 
means of obtaining from abroad the 
many things we lack and help to supply 
new deficiencies resulting from the de- 
pletion of our resources by the war. An 
expanding market of world-wide scope, 
therefore, Means expanding prosperity 
in this country, as it does in others. 

Nor do I believe there is ground for the 
fear sometimes expressed that because 
of the low wages and living standards 
prevailing in many parts of the world 
we will not be able to compete in the 
world market. The United States has a 
mature and highly developed economy. 
This country is known throughout the 
world for the efficiency of its labor, for its 
managerial skill, its inventive genius, and 
the quality and utility of its products. 
The economic giant of private enterprise 
here today recognizes that it does not 
need to cower behind tariff barricades in 
quaking fear of foreign competition. 


Toward International Action 


The need for international action on 
the trade-barrier problem is self-evident. 
Finding an adequate solution will, how- 
ever, be far from easy, if past experience 
is any guide. Indeed, the trade-barrier 
problem may well be one of the rocks on 
which the post-war peace effort might 
founder. 

It is highly important, therefore, that 
we make a most thoughtful analysis of 
the situation with which we will have to 
deal when the war is over and carefully 
make the best plans we can to meet it. 

There will be a considerable period of 
time after hostilities cease during which 
the world will still be shaken by the 
gradually subsiding convulsions of war. 
There will be a period of transition from 
war to peace, a period during which the 
daily economic problems to be dealt with 
will be of an emergency character such 
as those with which we have had to deal 
during the war. There will be the ne- 
cessity of providing relief for the starv- 
ing and impoverished peoples in the areas 
devastated by the war or looted by the 
enemy. There will be shortages of ship- 
ping, scarcities of many products, and 
surpluses of others. Government con- 
trols which were neceSsary during the 
war will have to be maintained for a con- 
siderable period of time. 

Obviously it would not be realistic dur- 
ing such a period to expect governments 
to relax their control and regulation of 
trade and to give free play to those ever- 
present forces of private enterprise which 
cause trade spontaneously to expand. 

On the other hand, we cannot postpone 
action until the transition period has 
ended and until conditions which will 
come to be regarded as normal shall have 
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been established. It would be fatal to 
the attainment of the ends in view to 
let matters drift at such a time. 


What We Shall Face 


To a greater extent than in any other 
period in history, systems of production 
throughout the world will be in a fluig 
state. 

In Europe the economic system wil] 
have been so completely disrupted that 
reconstruction will consist almost in 
starting anew to create an economic 
order. 

In the United States and in most other 
countries, there has been a similar, 
though, in most cases, a less extreme up- 
heaval. Industries have been converted 
from peacetime to wartime production 
and when hostilities end there will be an 
almost universal problem of reconversion 
to peacetime production. Businessmen 
will realize that the conditions under 
which they carried on their operations 
prior to the war will no longer exist; that 
the size and character of their market 
may have radically altered; that there 
are new problems of raw-material sup- 
ply; and in general that the conditions 
under which they formerly carried on 
their peacetime operations have been 
radically changed as a consequence of 
war. 

Moreover, to a larger extent than ever 
before, producers will be in a position 
to adjust themselves to whatever national 
trade and other policies may have been 
adopted. In fact, so far as possible, they 
will want to know what those policies are 
going to be. The sooner, therefore, that 
basic national policies can be established, 
the better will business and all other in- 
terests be able to orient themselves in 
the post-war world. 


“Drifting” Can Be Fatal 


There is a further reason for the early 
formulation of national policy and plans 
of action with respect to international 
barriers to peacetime trade. There is 
nothing clearer from experience than 
the fact that it will be fatal if matters are 
allowed to drift. There is an inherent 
tendency of tariffs and other trade bar- 
riers to rise in response to the proddings 
of well-organized special interests. The 
gains to such interests seem tangible and 
obvious, and the losses to consumer and 
export interests, though serious, are 
much less obvious. There is also a stub- 
born inherent resistance to reduction, 
once such barriers have been established. 

If vigorous measures are not taken to 
bring about the removal or mitigation of 
government controls as soon as the need 
for them is past it is almost inevitable 
that, while many unpopular controls will 
in due course be abandoned, those which 
stifle foreign competition would be likely 
to be maintained indefinitely and in- 
creased. 


Attack Problem Promptly 


These considerations lead to the con- 
clusion that plans should be made for 
attacking the trade-barrier problem im 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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uatemala’s Market 
for Organic Chemicals 


UATEMALA IS PRIMARILY an 
import market so far as organic 
chemicals are concerned, and, with an 
increased output by local consuming in- 
dustries to meet wartime conditions, 
there has been a corresponding increase 
in imports of certain organic chemical 
items. 

A small country with limited domestic 
transportation facilities and no large 
supply of cheap labor, Guatemala pre- 
sents however a restricted local demand 
for manufactured goods. The leading 
products manufactured are cotton tex- 
tiles, cement, soap and candles, sugar, 
alcohol, flour, soft drinks and confec- 
tionery, and leather shoes. With the ex- 
ception of one tire recapping plant, a 
small plant producing quinine alkaloids 
from local cinchona bark, a cardboard 
plant, a textile finishing and dyeing plant 
and a small installation for the manu- 
facture of yeast (both of those last- 
named being still in the experimental 
stage), industrial development in Gua- 
temala during the past 6 years has been 
limited to expansion of existing plants 
and the establishment of several new 
firms in the fields of textiles, soft drinks, 
and miscellaneous food products. 


Local Production Limited 


Alcohol is produced in Guatemala in 
sufficient quantities to supply the local 
demand for industrial alcohol. The av- 
erage annual consumption of alcohol by 
industries, exclusive of the manufac- 
turers of brandy and liquors and the 
pure alcohol used by pharmacists and 
manufacturers of food products, is esti- 
mated at perhaps 12,000 gallons—an 
amount well below the capacity of the 
localindustry. There are four large dis- 
tilleries which produce industrial alco- 
hol from raw and turbinated sugar, and 
the industry is closely controlled by the 
Government’s fiscal agencies. The out- 
put of the distilleries is limited to the 
needs of the country, so that any in- 
crease in demand could be immediately 
covered by a corresponding increase in 
the local production. 


Imports Larger 


The chief change in the importations 
of synthetic organic chemicals brought 
about by the developments of recent 
years has been the increase in the im- 
ports of coal-tar dyes, and the textile 
industry has been the leading factor in 
this change. Prior to 1939 Guatemala 


imported approximately one-third of its 
cotton yarn already dyed, with Germany 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


By KatHLEEN Mo eswortn, Assist- 
ant Commercial Attaché, Guate- 
mala City 


and England as the leading sources of 
supply. This yarn was used by the 
Indian weavers for making their native 
textiles, and also for the weaving of 
cheap cotton textiles in the three cotton- 
goods mills in the country. With the 
cutting off of this trade, and with in- 
creased difficulty in getting cotton yarn 
from the United States, local spinners 
doubled their imports of raw cotton for 
the production of yarn in this country, 
and there was a corresponding increase 
in the imports of dyes for dyeing this 
yarn as well as yarn imported in the 
grey. 

The United States has been the sole 
supplier of dyes, and an excellent oppor- 
tunity has been given for educating local 
users of dyes to our products. It is of 
course true that this opportunity has 
been somewhat restricted by shortages, 
shipping difficulties, and other wartime 
conditions, but it has nevertheless re- 


Under Guatemala’s brilliant 
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sulted advantageously and may be ex- 
pected to have a favorable effect on our 
post-war sales of dyes to Guatemala. 

Another factor increasing the demand 
for dyestuffs has been an increase in 
the local production of side leather for 
use in shoe manufacture and in making 
leather articles for use in Guatemala. 
Prior to 1939 hide prices were main- 
tained at fairly high levels by European 
buying, while at the same time low- 
priced calf leather was imported from 
Germany in important quantities. With 
the closing of these markets, hide prices 
dropped considerably, and there was no 
compensating increase in demand for 
the Guatemala hides in the United 
States. Local tanners were encouraged 
to increase their output of side leather, 
there being five tanneries at present pro- 
ducing side leather which can be used 
for work shoes, leather belts, and lug- 
gage. No fine leathers are produced 
locally in any important quantities. 

It is estimated that 50 percent of the 
dye imports are taken by the manufac- 
turers of textiles, including cotton, 
rayon, wool, and knit goods, and 35 per- 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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China’s “Sorrow’— 


The Yellow River 


Trade, Production, Basic Human Life—All 
Affected by the Weird Eccentricities of 
a Great Lunging Stream for Which Con- 


servancy Measures Are Now Being Envisaged 


F YOU LOOK ON A MAP of China— 
one of the greatest areas on the globe 
to function as a single political entity— 
you are bound to note three, and only 
three,’ great river systems traversing the 
land, all flowing in the same direction, 
from west to east. The southernmost is 
the Yangtze, which rises in south-central 
Tibet, flows irregularly across the whole 
breadth of China to empty into the China 
Sea, and gathers such an immense flood 
of waters in its course that at its mouth 
its mean cubic discharge is only less than 
that of our earth’s two mightiest rivers, 
the Amazon and the Congo. The Yangtze 
is China’s greatest waterway: it drains 
nearly 775,000 square miles; and its fertile 
valley affords home and sustenance for 
200,000,000 people, nearly half of China’s 
vast population. 

Farthest north of the three systems is 
that of the Amur River—known to the 
Chinese as the Heilung kiang—almost as 
great as the Yangtze in stream and valley 


+Another considerable system is that of 
the Si kiang, or West. River, which, with the 
Pearl, flows into the estuary in the far south 
generally called the Canton River. This sys- 
tem, however, could hardly be called “great,” 
as its importance is confined mainly to two 
Provinces, Kwangsi and Kwangtung. 





The Yellow River in the mountain passes between Honan and Shansi Provinces, 
This Hwang ho, as the Chinese call it, is of little value for transportation purposes on 
account of its numerous rapids and shoals. 


By Cuartes S. Retrsniwer, Far East- 
ern Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


but more Russian, perhaps, than Chinese. 
The Amur is formed by the junction of 
the Argun and the Shilka Rivers at 
Pokrovskaya, on the far northwest bor- 
der between Manchuria and Siberia. 
From there the river constitutes the fron- 
tier between Manchuria and Siberia for 
nearly a thousand miles eastward, until 
at its junction with the Ussuri, at the 
extreme northeastern point of Man- 
churia, the Amur leaves Chinese terri- 
tory forever and continues its far north- 
easterly course until it empties into the 
Gulf of Tartary. 

The third and middle river system is 
that of the Hwang ho, or Yellow River, 
known for 4,000 years as “China’s Sor- 
row,” because of its terrible proclivity to 
burst its banks and inundate with death 
and destruction the plains surrounding 
it for hundreds of miles, finally to carve 
itself a complete new course to the sea. 
This it has done many times in its long 
history—the last within the past few 
years. In June 1938 the retreating 
Chinese armies blew up the Yellow River 


in China 
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embankments northeast of Kaifeng, in 
Honan Province, and let loose a vast floog 
which stopped the Japanese advance. 
Since that time the main volume of the 
river has flowed southeastwards from 
the breach, across northern Honan ang 
Anhwei Provinces to the Hwai River va}. 
ley, and eventually joined forces with the 
Yangtze at Chinkiang, in Kiangsu Proy. 
ince, via Hungtze Lake and the Grang 
Canal. Thus it returned to its old bed 
of past ages. 

It was not the first time the Yellow 
River has cut capers of a similar king 
Chinese historians begin the story of 
their nation with the Age of the Five 
Rulers, B. C. 2852, and the historic event 
which stands out in their narrative js 
that of the great flood of the Hwang ho 
in B. C. 2297. We have a graphic account 
of the disaster and the way the cele. 
brated Emperor Yii—styled the “Engi. 
neer Emperor’”—coped with the difficulty 
by constructing a marvelous system of 
dykes. In modern times two of its great. 
est floods have occurred: the first in 185] 
when it burst through its dykes at the | 
same point, near Kaifeng, and switched | 
its course northward from its old bed by | 
more than 500 miles, to discharge its 
waters into the Gulf of Peiho; the second 
in 1887 when it inundated 50,000 square 
miles of farm lands, and threatened to 
change again back to the course it has 
now resumed. 








Torrent From Icy Fastnesses | 


The Yellow River has its source some 
2,800 miles from the sea in the twin lakes 
of Tsoring Nor and Oring Nor, deep 
among the snow peaks of the Kuen Lun 
range and 14,000 feet above sea level. 
Through the frozen solitudes of Chinghai 
it follows a vast “S” curve to Lanchovw, 
and in Kansu Province drops down to an 
elevation below 6,000 feet during its 150- | 
mile stretch from the Chinghai border. 
Above Lanchow the river is an unnavi- 
gable torrent; but here, almost exactly 
on the 36th parallel of latitude, it takes 
an immense swing northward through 
Ninghsia Province, flows eastward for 
several hundred miles through Suiyuaz, | 
and then makes a mighty loop by drop- 
ping sharply southward some 500 miles | 
to the historic city of Tungkwan—long 
called the “Gate of Asia’—in Shensi 
Province. During the course of this great 
loop, shaped like a croquet wicket, the 
torrent becomes navigable downstream 
for shallow boats and rafts supported 
on “mussocks,” air-inflated goat or 0% 
skins, but because of the boulders thrown | 
into the bed of the stream by its tre- 
mendous current, even this type of navi- 
gation is attended with great difficulty. 

About 100 miles east of Paotowchen, i 
Suiyuan, the river becomes the border be- 
tween the mountain Provinces of Shens 
and Shansi and falls in altitude from} 
above 3,000 to less than 1,000 feet. De 
spite its numerous rapids and gorges, be- 
tween April and July the primitive rive 
craft make the descent from Lanchow W 
Tungkwan in about 25 days—boats being 
dragged around the most difficult ob- 
stacles by coolies ashore with handlines— 
but the return trip takes more than twit 
that length of time. From July to 7" 
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Photo by Charles K, Moser 


Living always in the shadow of a river’s incalculable rampages are these humble people of the 


Yellow River country. 


tember the river is in its season of floods 
and becomes unmanageable, while in 
winter it freezes over. 


Through the Loess Highlands 


Near Tungkwan the Yellow River first 
receives the waters of the Fen ho on its 
left bank and then the Wei ho on its 
right, and together they gather up the 
drainage of a string of loess-basins in 
southern Shansi and central Shensi. 
This is the area of one of China’s greatest 
phenomena, the loess. Sprinkled over the 
countryside as though by a giant flour 
sifter,, a veneer oftentimes many feet 
deep of fine, wind-blown, silt blankets 
more than 100,000 square miles of the 
Northwestern Provinces. The Chinese 
give to this accumulation of centuries the 
name of “hwang tu,” or yellow earth, al- 
though it is better known to foreigners 
by the German word “loess,” derived from 
similar deposits along the Rhine. It is 
yellowish-brown in color and so fine that 
when rubbed between the fingers it dis- 
appears into the pores of the skin. Con- 
tinuous winds from the Gobi Desert have 
overlaid it upon the whole Province of 
Shansi and large portions of Shensi, 
Kansu, Ninghsia, Suiyuan, and Honan. 

Dr. George Cressey gives an interesting 
account of this enormously fertile region, 
traversed by the Yellow River—easy to 
see where the name comes from!—where 
millions of people live in dwellings carved 
in the loess, warm in winter and cool in 
summer. Many loess regions, says he, 
are almost impassable if the traveler does 
not keep exactly to established roads, 
which form one of the distinctive fea- 
tures of the country. Every passing cart 





*“The Distribution and Source of Chinese 
Loess,” p. 131, Dr. George B. Cressey. 





or pack animal stirs up the loess, which 
is so light that it easily rises in clouds. 
As a result of this continual removal of 
material, plus the wash of rains, some 
of the roads or trails come to be veritable 
canyons, of a width just sufficient to 
permit the passage of one vehicle, but 
with almost perpendicular walls which 
rise overhead as much as 40 feet or 
more. When two carts meet, one must 
back up until a bypass or outlet is 








wee : 


thousands of years. 
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reached, and it is no news that the loess 
people are famed for their argumentative 
qualities! 

Loess provides, however, an unleached 
soil of exceptional richness, on which 
crops may be raised year after year 
without fertilization. The _ re-sorting 
process of the wind continually renews 
the loess much as the floods of the Nile 
contribute to the fertility of Egypt.* The 
ability of loess to hold moisture, more- 
over, makes possible the raising of crops 
despite a limited rainfall. If the loess 
highlands had a more favorable climate, 
says Dr. Cressey, this might be one of 
the finest agricultural lands in the world. 





Canals 2,000 Years Old 


Cultivation depends either upon irri- 
gation or upon the water-retaining qual- 
ities of the loess, but the streams upon 
which the irrigated fields are nourished 
are generally small and intermittent. In 
Ninghsia Province the water of the 
Hwang ho is led into canals which are 
like small rivers, and large areas have 
been transformed from semi-desert to 
green oases. The canals around Ning- 
hsia, the capital, are 2,000 years old and 
represent engineering feats of consider- 
able skill. Foodstuffs for the people of 
China—kaoliang, wheat, and millet— 
are the main crops grown along the up- 
per middle course of the Yellow River, 
but two products other than foods and 
opium are raised as cash crops, namely 
cotton and tobacco. 


Cradle of Chinese Civilization 


Many racial types live along the upper 
course of the Yellow River, for the loess 
highlands have an interesting historic 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Human habitations carved out of the loess, in the Yellow River region, have been in use for 
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India’s Sugar 
Industry Today 


UGARCANE HAS BEEN GROWN in 
India for centuries. It figures in an- 
cient historical writings as far back as 
700 B. C. when Panini, the great Indian 
grammarian, mentioned sugar, or rather 
gul or gur, in his manuscripts. 

India now ranks as one of the fore- 
most sugarcane producers in the world. 
Sugarcane is grown in nearly all the 
Provinces. The largest producing areas 
are in the subtropical parts of northern 
India, including the United Provinces, 
the Punjab, Bihar, and Bengal. In the 
tropical south, Bombay and Madras are 
the leading producing areas. 

Acreage planted to sugarcane has in- 
creased to a great extent during the past 
10 years, largely because of the develop- 
ment of the refined or white sugar in- 
dustry which began to expand soon after 
the “Sugar Industry (Protection) Act, 
1932” was passed. Shortly after this act, 
which imposed a protective tariff on 
foreign sugar, went into effect, a number 
of new factories were started which in- 
creased the demand for cane at favorable 
prices. 

The all-India final sugarcane-crop 
forecast which appeared in the Indian 
Trade Journal of March 16, 1944, esti- 
mated the planted area in 1943-44 at 
4,113,000 acres, as against 3,600 acres in 
the preceding year. The yield of raw 
sugar (gur—crude brown sugar) is esti- 
mated at 5,696,000 long tons, as compared 
with 5,076,000 tons in 1942-43. The 
1943-44 estimates represent an increase 
of 14 percent in area and 12 percent in 
yield over those of 1942-43. The forecast 
was based on reports received from 
Provinces and States containing 96 per- 
cent of the total area under sugarcane 
cultivation in India. 

The accompanying table shows de- 
tailed figures of sugarcane area and yield 
for the Indian Provinces and States in 
1943-44, with comparisons for 1942-43. 

In addition to the districts shown the 
crop is grown on a small scale in Ajmer- 
Merwara, Gwalior, Kashmir, Central In- 
dia, Rajputana, Benares State, Cooch 
Bihar State, Punjab States, and Madras 
States. On the basis of a 5-year average, 
the area planted to sugarcane in these 
tracts in 1943-44 is estimated at 155,000 
acres and the yield at 215,000 tons of 
raw sugar (gur). 

Statistics on acreage planted to sugar- 
cane in India are by no means accurate, 
and figures on yields are regarded as 
hypothetical. A recent publication of the 
Government of India entitled “Report on 
the Marketing of Sugar in India and 
Burma” states: “The production statis- 
tics for cane are published in terms of 
gur. As, however, only a part of the crop 


By Cuartes E. Brookuart, American 
Consul, Calcutta, India, and A.ice 
MULLEN, Industrial Projects Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


is used for gur making, the figures 
neither show the production of gur nor of 
cane and are useful only for comparative 
purposes.” 





; Estimated 
Estimated | yield of raw 
area,in | sugar (gur), 
Provinces and States | LOW acres | in LO 


| | long tons 


|1942-43/ 1943-44 1942-43 1943-~44 


United Provinces(includ- 


ing Rampur States) 1,897 | 2,192 | 2,609 | 2 790 
Punjab___- 447| 553] 435) 573 
a 403 422 413 | 469 
Bengal 303 | 339 412 480 
Bombay (including In- | | 

dian States) |} 151] 162 464) 521 
Madras 122 148 327 | 8 
Northwest Frontier 

Province _. 77 90 87 100 
Assam 44 45 46 5O 
Orissa 33 34 64 69 
Central Provinces and } 

Berar 26 29 | 38 43 
Sind (including Khair- 

pur State) - - 7 7 13 8 
Delhi 2 3 l 2 
Mysore ; 42 40 | 69 | 70 
Hyderabad 35 37 | 74 80 
Bhopal (Central India) 6 7 5 5 
Baroda 4 4 17 16 

l 1 | 


Jaora (Central India) 


Total _. | 3,600 | 4,113 | 5,076 | 5,696 





Sugar Cane As “Cash” Crop 


Although India’s sugarcane acreage is 
less than 2 percent of its cultivated area, 
as a cash crop it occupies a prominent 
place in the agricultural economy of the 
country. Cash returns per acre from 
sugarcane are ordinarily five or six times 
as great as for other staple crops such 
as rice, wheat, or cotton. The cost of 
producing sugarcane is higher than for 
the above-mentioned crops, and, since 
labor is the major item, the cultivators 
regard the sugarcane crop as gainful em- 
ployment, particularly during the winter 
months when little work is required on 
other crops. 

Another factor to the credit of sugar- 
cane as a cash crop is the fact that al- 
most the entire production of this com- 
modity is consumed within the country— 
therefore its prosperity does not depend 
on international conditions, as is the case 
with jute, cotton, and linseed. For ex- 
ample, the price of gur is dependent 
chiefly upon local supply and demand. 
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Ouality of Cane Improved 


The production of cane in India aver- 
ages about 50,000,000 tons annually. Of 
the total supply, more than 95 percent is 
harvested from October to April. 

During the past 10 years the quality 
of the sugarcane grown has been im- 
proved. Thin indigenous canes have been 
replaced by improved types which now 
cover about 85 percent of the total area. 
The average yields have appreciated by 
about 20 percent during this period. 

Cane yields vary in different tracts 
from 200 to 600 maunds (1 maund=82% 
pounds) per acre (7 to 22 long tons) with 
an average of about 327 maunds (12 
tons). They are higher in the tropical 
regions of southern India, where thick 
varieties of cane are in the majority, 

Annual production of various kinds 
of sugar in India during the period 1935- 
36 to 1938-39 averaged 4,717,000 tons. 
This included 3,600,000 tons of gur, 
950,000 tons of factory (refined) sugar, 
and small quantities of khand, a white 
Sugar, and minja dana (muscavado 


sugar is 
Gur 


Any approach to the sugar industry 
in India is confused without a clear un- 
derstanding of the relationship between 
gur and factory white sugar as produced 
in that country. By far the greater por- 
tion of India’s cane crop is used in the 
production of gur, and inclusive or def- 
inite statistics regarding this phase of 
the industry are not obtainable. In the 
1943-44 season only about 25 percent 
of the cane crop was used in the manu- 
facture of factory white sugar. 

The product gur is a crude type of 
unrefined brown sugar, variously report- 
ed as having from 60 to 72 percent su- 
crose content, as compared with 99 per- 
cent in the case of factory sugar, 
although the quality naturally varies 
to a great degree. 

Gur is popular with the masses in 
India because of its relative cheapness, 
and it is believed that from 3,000,000 to 
4,000,000 tons are consumed annually. 
It is reported that annual consumption 
of gur is almost three times that of fac- 
tory white sugar. This consumption 
probably approximates 20 pounds of gur 
and 7 pounds of white sugar, respectively, 
per capita. There is some production 
of factory white sugar from gur, but this 
is insignificant, whereas the direct con- 
sumption of gur is a major factor. 

The quantity of cane gur made in any 
particular year depends upon the size 
of the cane crop and the demand for 
cane for other purposes, particularly 
factory sugar. The proportion of the 
crop usually available for gur varies in 
different tracts from 18 percent in the 
case of Sind to 98 percent for Assam, 
with an average of about 60 percent for 
India as a whole. 

About half of the total production of 
cane gur is contributed by the United 
Provinces. Lesser producers are Bengal, 
Punjab, Madras, Bombay, and Bihar. 

Cane gur is prepared in three forms— 
lumps, powder, and semiliquid. These 
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cover about 80 percent, 5 percent, and 
15 percent, respectively, of the total. 
Lump gur is produced in practically all 
the Provinces. The production of pow- 
dered gur is concentrated mainly in the 
western parts of the United Provinces, 
and in parts of the Punjab, the North- 
west Frontier Provinces, Madras, My- 
sore, and Hyderabad. Semiliquid gur is 
important only in the eastern districts 
of Bihar and in Bengal. 


Factory Sugar Production 


The production of factory white sugar 
in India has increased rapidly since 
1932. In 1939-40 it amounted to 1,241,- 
700 long tons as compared with only 
100,000 tons in 1931-32. 

Figures on the production of cane su- 
gar in modern factories in India in the 
years 1934-35 to 1942-43 and estimates 
for 1943-44 are shown in the following 
table: 








Number 
of fac- a 
tories pro- — = _Percent- 
res jucing ane Sugar pro- |age recov- 
Year Pann di- crushed duced ery for 
rect from India 
cane | 
Long tons | Long tons 
1934-35_... 130 6, 672, 030 578, 115 | g 66 
1935-36... .. 137 | 10,033, 000 932, 100 | 9, 29 
1936-37... 137 | 11,687,200 | 1,111,400 9. 50 
1937-38... 136 9, 916, 400 930, 700 | 9, 38 
1938-39... 139 | 7,004, 800 650, 800 | 9. 29 
1939-40... 145 | 13,131,700 | 1, 241, 700 | 9 45 
1940-41.... 148 11, 290, 900 1, 095, 400 | 9. 70 
1941-42.... 150 &, 026, 300 778, 100 9, 69 
1942-43 150 | 10,418, 500 | 1,070, 700 | 10. 28 
1943-44 1 _. 150 | 12,419,000 | 1, 205, 300 | 9.71 
| 
1 Estimated. 


The Director of the Imperial Institute 
of Sugar Technology in Cawnpore, in a 
memorandum on the production of sugar, 
published in the Indian Trade Journal 
of April 6, 1944, estimated the total out- 
put of white sugar from cane by the vac- 
uum-pan process in India during the 
1943-44 season at 1,205,000 tons, as com- 
pared with actual production of 1,070,000 
tons in 1942-43. 

It is stated that, after the receipt of 
the returns on which the estimates were 
based, the condition of the sugarcane 
crop improved because of winter rains 
and the price of gur declined. The Direc- 
tor therefore anticipates that the actual 
output of sugar manufactured directly 
from cane for 1943-44 may be greater 
than the estimated 1,205,000 tons, and, if 
that is true, the record high recovery of 
10.28 percent achieved in the preceding 
season may be exceeded. 


Factories Operating in 1943-44 


Out of a total of 163 cane factories in 
India, 150 worked during the 1943-44 sea- 
Son. Seventy of these factories are in 
the United Provinces, 31 in Bihar, 11 in 
Madras, 18 in the Indian States, and the 
others in Bombay, Bengal, Punjab, Sind 
and Northwest Provinces, and Orissa. 

Production of sugar and molasses in 
India in the 1943-44 season as compared 
with 1942-43 and 1941-42 was as follows: 


589676—44 9 
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| Esti- 
Actual, | Actual, | 
item | 1941-42 | 1942-43 | mated, 
Number of factories 
working : 150 150 150 


Total cane crushed 


long tons 8, 026, 300 10, 418, 500 12, 419, 000 
Total sugar made 

long tons_.- 778, 100, 1,070, 700) 1, 205, 300 

Total molasses obtained 
long tons_. 292,900 369,100; 432,800 

Total recovery of sugar, | 
percent cane “ite 9. 69 10. 28) 9. 71 

Total recovery of mo- 
lasses, percent cane... 3. 65 3. 54} 3. 48 

| 





Government Control Measures 


Official control of sugar became effec- 
tive April 14, 1942, with the issuance of 
a Sugar Control Order and the appoint- 
ment of a Sugar Controller. The prin- 
cipal factors involved were prices, 
transport, and distribution through 
recognized channels with allocations of 
available supplies to various consuming 
areas. 

Many difficulties arose in the admin- 
istration of the control measures, and, 
after experience gained through several 
months, certain modifications were in- 
stituted early in January 1943. After 
still further experience it was found that 
control of sugar alone could not be made 
effective unless various allied sugar 
products were also placed under similar 
control. This was accomplished by a 
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further modification and reissue of the 
1942 Control Order as “The Sugar and 
Sugar Products Control Order, 1943” 
which was published in the Gazette of 
India and became effective on July 3, 
1943; and subsequently, on July 24, 1943, 
a special “Gur Control Order” was is- 
sued to deal specifically with that phase 
of the sugar industry. An official press 
note explained that the object of the 
Gur Control Order was to maintain a 
normal relationship between the pro- 
duction of gur and sugar, to insure 
adequate supplies of cane to the sugar 
factories with a view to a steady and 
regular supply of sugar, and to eliminate 
wasteful transport. 

Effective January 1, 1943, the ex- 
factory Indian price of all grades of 
factory white sugar was increased by 
2 rupees 5 annas (1 rupee=$0.301216; 
1 anna=0.018826), about 70 cents U. S. 
currency, per maund of 82% pounds; 
and the price of cane was correspond- 
ingly increased from 8 to 10 annas, 15 
to 19 cents, per maund, in the United 
Provinces and Bihar. This increase in 
price gave the grower an incentive to 
sell his crop to the factories and for the 
factories to increase their output of 
sugar. 


Indian Sugar Better Now 


In a review of the quality of sugar 
manufactured in India by central sugar 
(Continued on p. 37) 





India’s sugar production has gone ahead very rapidly in recent years. 
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te AIRGRAMS 


Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U. 5S. Foreign Service 


Argentina 


(From the American Embassy, Buenos Aires) 


Well through the month of May, Ar- 
gentine commerce and industry held to 
levels of recent months. General trade 
and business indexes were still high. 

Total slaughterings by frigorificos for 
the first 3 months of 1944 were slightly 
less than in the same period a year ago for 
cattle and somewhat larger for hogs and 
sheep. Grain harvests have been good 
and exportable surpluses large. The 
minimum price guaranteed by the Reg- 
ulating Board for Agricultural Production 
for its purchase of new corn was increased 
on May 3 from 5.20 to 5.95 pesos per 100 
kilograms. The price rise compensates 
for higher production costs as calculated 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Recent estbalishment of the Industrial 
Credit Bank, which is officially looked 
upon in Argentina as a means of pro- 
viding long-term financing for industrial 
enterprises, is the most important devel- 
opment in that phase of Argentine 
economy. 

The volume of total exports for the first 
4 months was 35.6 percent over that of 
the corresponding period of 1943, and 
values for exports showed an increase of 
45.3 percent. Principal increases in the 
volume of exports were in wheat, meat, 
wool, hides, and dairy products. Wheat 
exports were principally for Brazil, 
Portugal, and Spain. Although there 
was a substantial exportable surplus of 
corn—the first since the disastrous 
drought of late 1942 and early 1943—few 
actual sales had been made by the end of 
May. Linseed had not been exported in 
large quantities, although forward con- 
tracts were reported to be heavy. Ton- 
nage of inward and outward shipping had 
increased. 

The Argentine Government on May 15 
restored wolfram and peanut and sun- 
flowerseed oils to the list of products 
enjoying the preferred rate of exchange. 
The announced purpose of this action 
was the fulfillment of contracts with the 
United States. 

The wholesale price index indicated 
that prices as of March 31 were substan- 
tially at levels prevailing a year ago. 
Transactions for Government securities 
continue at extraordinary levels, and 
those for stocks are about the same as a 
year ago. 

Nervousness in the stock market was 
demonstrated May 13 when a false rumor 
that the invasion had begun in Europe 
was circulated. With only 10 minutes of 
the morning session left, some leading 
shares dropped as much as 20 points. 
Most of the ground lost has since been 
recovered. 


Free dollar exchange rates improved 
slightly in mid-May, though demand was 
small. 

The Argentine press has given wide 
and favorable publicity to the Inter- 
American Development Commission Con- 
ference held in New York in May, but 
little space to the International Labor 
Conference. 

Four expropriation measures were put 
through during April and May, including 
the Buenos Aires Gas Co., British-owned; 
the Hydraulic Electric companies in Tu- 
cuman and Parana, American-owned; 
and the use of privately owned grain ele- 
vators in and near ports. The last- 
named are all Argentine-owned. 

[A detailed account of general economic 
conditions in Argentina in the first 4 months 
of 1944 will appear in ForreIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for June 17.| 


Dominican Republic 


From the American Embassy, Ciudad Trujillo 


The 4-month drought in the Domini- 
can Republic, which has been of great 
concern to agriculturists, appears to have 
been ended when, during the last few 
days of May, a fair amount of rain fell in 
Ciudad Trujillo and reports from Cibao 
and other agricultural regions indicate 
that heavy rains have fallen in the in- 
terior. Sugar grinding, which has been 
proceeding at a rate above normal, may 
now. be retarded by spring rains; one 
mill has completed its grinding. Exports 
of sugar are satisfactory, and it appears 
certain that no storage problems will 
arise. If the rains continue, fair 
amounts of corn may be available in 3 
months, but rice production is still prob- 
lematical. Neither rice nor corn has been 
obtained this year by the United States 
Foreign Economic Administration under 
its food-purchasing program. 

Because of poor crops of peanuts 
(mostly owing to the drought), and with 
a consequent reduction in stocks of 
edible peanut oil, the Dominican Govern- 
ment recently requested and obtained a 
special allocation from the United States 
of 400 short tons of lard. Little improve- 
ment in the edible-oil situation is ex- 
pected before September. 

Both foreign and domestic trade were 
at high levels during the month. The 
shipping situation has been satisfactory, 
and import stocks are relatively good. 
Official 1943 import figures recently re- 
leased by the National Bureau of Statis- 
tics show imports totaling 105,342,313 
gross kilograms valued at $14,370,804, of 
which 44,051,517 gross kilograms valued 
at $5,996,295 came from the United 
States. 

A heavy demand for construction ma- 
terials such as cement, iron and steel 
shapes, and sanitary and plumbing fix- 


tures has arisen as a result of extensive 
Government construction. Construction 
in Ciudad Trujillo includes the Executive 
Palace, the Palace of Justice, the Palace 
of Communications, and headquarters 
for the Partido Dominicano. Construc- 
tion in the frontier region also continues 
to be active and includes irrigation proj- 
ects and public buildings. 

Possibilities of exporting industrial al- 
cohol to the United States have been 
abandoned because of inability to obtain 
distilling equipment. Preparations for 
exporting rum, however, continue, and, 
under the United States import program, 
imports of 150,000 gallons of Dominican 
rum for the remainder of 1944 are per- 
mitted. Preliminary plans have been 
made for the establishment of a cement 
factory and cotton textile factory during 
the year by the Dominican Government. 
The San Cristobal, last of the six schoon- 
ers being built by the Naviera Domini- 
cana at Ciudad Trujillo, was launched 
May 27. The six three-masted auxiliary 
motor schooners were financed by Ex- 
port-Import Bank funds. 


El Salvador 


(From the American Embassy, San Salvador) 


Commercial, financial, and transport 
activities in San Salvador, Santa Ana, 
and some other centers were almost com- 
pletely suspended by a general strike 
from May 5 through May 11, which 
caused the resignation of General Mar- 
tinez as President of El Salvador and 
brought into power a provisional Gov- 
ernment headed by Gen. Andres I. 
Menendez. All banks were closed, and 
the strike eventually affected the rail- 
roads and local bus transportation, but 
ships calling at Salvadoran ports were 
handled and cleared without delay. Nor- 
mal activities were resumed on May 12. 

In addition to important political con- 
sequences, the change of Government 
quickly produced significant economic 
results. A special Commission was ap- 
pointed on May 17 to revise the Consti- 
tution adopted by the Martinez admin- 
istration early this year, preliminary to 
the convocation of a Constituent Assem- 
bly to enact a new Constitution which 
it is assumed will reestablish greater 
guaranties for private property, the free 
exercise of commerce and industry, and 
similar rights. Another effect was im- 
mediate impetus given to labor organi- 
zation, and an increased number of de- 
mands, including strikes, for higher 
wages. Agitation for minimum wage leg- 
islation also increased. New appoint- 
ments to Government positions were gen- 
erally in line with the wishes of liberal 
elements primarily responsible for the 
change of Government. 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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Argentina 


Wartime Commodity Control 


Metals Essential for National Defense: 
Periodic Report of Stocks Required.— 
Holders of stocks of specified metals nec- 
essary for the manufacture of war ma- 
terials are required to make periodic 
sworn declarations of such stocks ac- 
cording to decree No. 15620 of December 
§,1943, published in the Argentine Bole- 
tin Oficial of December 22. 

Special steels, zinc, copper, nickel, 
aluminum, mercury, tin, chrome, anti- 
mony, brass, lead, bronze, and magne- 
sium are the metals listed. Declarations 
of stocks of these metals are required 
to be made within the first 5 days of 
April, August, and December to the Com- 
mittee of Exportation and Industrial and 
Commercial Development of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Jewelry and Lurury Articles: Internal- 
Revenue Tax Modified—The Argentine 
internal-revenue tax on jewels and 
luxury articles including pearls, precious 
and semiprecious stones, and articles for 
decoration or adornment, was modified, 
effective May 2, 1944, by decree No. 6176, 
dated March 10, and published in the 
Boletin Oficial of March 21. Under the 
provisions of this decree such articles are 
now subject to a tax of 2 percent ad 
valorem when the retail price is from 10 
to 100 pesos, including the tax; 5 per- 
cen ad valorem from 100 to 1,000 pesos; 
10 percent ad valorem from 1,000 pesos. 
Heretofore the Internal Revenue Law 
(article No. 145) specified a tax of 0.50 
peso per 10 peso on precious stones, as 
well as on jewelry and articles of adorn- 
ment containing 20 percent silver, gold, 
or platinum, retailing at more than 100 
pesos, including tax. 

As defined by decree No. 6176, the 
articles subject to the revised tax are as 
follows: 


1. Pearls 

2. Precious and semiprecious stones, cut, 
ground or prepared, for setting in jewelry. 

3. Fine or semifine jewelry containing 
pearls, precious or semiprecious stones, gold, 
silver or platinum in any form or proportion; 
imitation jewelry of all kinds. 

4. Luxury articles for personal use: 

(1) Enameled or containing gold, silver, 
platinum, pearls, precious or semiprecious 
stones, tortoise shell, mother-of-pearl, ivory, 
amber, meerschaum or rock crystal, namely: 
cigarette, tobacco, cigar, and match cases; 
lighters; pocketbooks and billfolds; handbags; 
vanity cases; keyholders; pocket Knives; 
canes; parasols; umbrellas; cigarette and 
cigar holders; pipes; opera and field glasses; 
pencil holders; and thermometer cases. 

(2) Fountain pens and automatic pencils 
of any kind. 

(3) Made-up articles of fur. 

5. Luxury articles for decoration and adorn- 
ment, including: 
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(1) Statues; statuettes; figurines; bibelots; 
jars and vases; jewel cases; candelabra; table 
centerpieces, plates, trays, and similar items 
of whatever kind or composition. 

(2) Articles of enamel or containing gold, 
silver, platinum, pearls, precious and semi- 
precious stones, tortoise shell, mother-of- 
pearl, ivory amber, coral, meerschaum, crystal, 
porcelain or rock crystal, such as flasks and 
bottles for toilet sets; powder cases; punch 
bowls; liquor sets; ice and champagne 
buckets; syphon covers; candy boxes, service 
bells; cocktail shakers; toilet, manicure, desk, 
smoking and cutlery sets or single pieces; 
mate gourds and tubes; chess, checker, and 
domino sets. 

(3) Timepieces, trophy cups, commemora- 
tive plaques and medals of all kinds. 

(4) Gold and silver coins containing other 
substances; monograms, medallions, and 
plated articles of gold, silver, or platinum. 

(5) Billiard tables of more than 1 square 
meter of surface; gaming sets, except cards. 

(6) Saddlery and luggage equipment with 
applications, incrustations, or accessories of 
gold, silver, platinum, pearls, precious or 
semiprecious stones, enamel, tortoise shell, 
mother-of-pearl, ivory, amber, coral, meer- 
schaum or rock crystal. 

(7) Carpets, tapestry, panels and goblins, 
of wool, silk or hair, with the exception of 
those domestically manufactured or produced 
in institutions of learning. 


Articles indispensable for the exercise 
of religious rites are exempted from the 
tax. 

Export Labels: Discontinuance of 
Statement of Company Capital.—Decree 
No. 16471 of December 17, 1943, published 
in the Boletin Oficial of January 8, 1944, 
establishes that Argentine  limited- 
liability companies (“sociedades de re- 
sponsabilidad limitada’’) are no longer 
required to state the amount of their 








Guatemalan Market 


Among the most vivid and color- 
ful scenes to be observed anywhere 
in Central America are those pre- 
sented daily in such public markets 
as this one in the Republic of 
Guatemala. FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY expects to publish, within 
the next few weeks, a special arti- 
cle under the title “Guatemala 
Goes to Market.” The subject has 
a good many fascinating angles. 
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capital stock on labels used for export- 
able merchandise, provided the regula- 
tions of the country of destination pro- 
hibit the inclusion of such information. 


Belgian Congoand 
Ruanda-Urundi 


Wartime Commodity Control 


Pneumatic Tires and Tubes: Control of 
Sale and Use Revised.—Regulations gov- 
erning the purchase, sale, declaration, 
and use of pneumatic tires and tubes in 
the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi 
have been revised, effective April 1, 1944, 
by ordinance No. 48/Appro. of February 
22, 1944, published in the Bulletin Ad- 
ministratif of February 25. In the in- 
troduction to the ordinance it is stated 
that the necessities of the war effort of 
the colony and the situation of stocks of 
tires require: (1) The reservation of 
new pneumatic tires for vehicles of en- 
terprises participating in the war effort; 
(2) a strict control of the use of pneu- 
matic tires; and (3) the recuperation of 
rubber from tires no longer usable. 

Importers may distribute imported 
tires in the provinces of the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi only with 
prior approval of the president of the 
Office of Supplies, who may make his 
approval subject to specified conditions. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Logs and Squared Timber: Exportation 
Regulated—The exportation from the 
Belgian Congo of wood in logs and 
squared timber, other than Limba wood 
(Terminalia superba), has been made 
subject to specified conditions by ordi- 
nance No. 72/A. E. of March 4, 1944, 
published in the Bulletin Administratif 
of March 10, and effective from June 1, 
1944. 

The logs and squared timber must be 
straight and practically free from worm 
holes, decay, and rot, as well as from 
cracks and bosses. 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Portland and Roman Cement: Duty- 
Free Importation Extended for 90 Days.— 
The suspension of the Brazilian import 
duties and customs taxes on portland 
and roman cement was extended for an 
additional period of 90 days from April 
14, 1944, according to decree law No. 6443 
of April 27, published in the Diario Oficial 
of April 29. The extension applies to all 
cement shipped to Brazil from a foreign 
port within the 90-day period. 

|See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 


ary 12, 1944, for notice of previous suspension 
of duty on cement, effective January 15, 1944.| 
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Transport and Communication 


Railway Construction.—Appropria- 
tions made available to the Public Works 
Ministry of Brazil under the “Public 
Works and Equipment Plan” include 
$125,000 to survey and construct a rail- 
way connection between Lima Duarte 
and Bom Jardim in the State of Minas 
Gerais, and $150,000 for the Great 
Western of Brazil Railway Co., Ltd., for 
improvement and construction work. 
Construction for the Great Western calls 
for the elimination of the line between 
Brum and Camaragibe and work on a 
connecting line between Edgard Wer- 
neck and Afogados. 

The sum of $100,000 is to be used for 
improvement and construction on the 
Estrada de Ferro Tocontins, and the 
cost of various construction projects on 
the Estrada de Ferro Sao Paulo-Goiaz is 
estimated at $225,000. 

Highway Appropriations.—Appropria- 
tions have been made available to the 
Public Works Ministry of Brazil to sur- 
vey and construct a highway between 
Barao de Grajau and Carolina, at an 
estimated cost of $100,000. The sum of 
$250,000 has been appropriated for con- 
tinuance of construction work on the 
Ponta Grossa-Fos do Iguassu highway. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


Improved Farm-Debdt Situation in the 
Prairie Provinces.—In July 1943 the Do- 
minion Government passed the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act, 1943, an act 
to facilitate compromises and arrange- 
ments between insolvent farmers and 
their creditors. This legislation super- 
seded and repealed four previous enact- 


ments. The first Farmers’ Creditors Ar- 
rangement Act, 1934, supplemented the 
Bankruptcy Act in its application to 
farmers with two main objectives: (1) 
to facilitate and cheapen bankruptcy 
proceedings in relation to farmers by 
providing for the appointment of special 
official receivers to act under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act in such cases, and (2) to pro- 
vide a special procedure for proposals by 
farmers in relation to their debts and 
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the final settlement of compositions, etc., 
pursuant thereto by a Board of Review if 
the farmer and creditors could not agree. 
By the Amending Act of 1935 the prin- 
ciple was adopted that the special pro- 
cedure for proposals be limited in its ap- 
plication to debts incurred before May 1, 
1935. Up to March 1943 the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act, 1934, had 
effected debt reductions amounting to 
$114,000,000. 

The law of 1943, which became opera- 
tive on December 15, substitutes the 
county or district court for the Board of 
Review to formulate proposals where the 
farmer and the creditors cannot agree. 
It qualifies the principle that debts must 
have been incurred before May 1935, by 
specifying that it is a condition to the 
filing of the proposal that two-thirds of 
the farmer’s debts were incurred before 
that date, in which case all of the debts 
of the farmer may be included in the pro- 
posal. The special procedure for pro- 
posal is limited to the Prairie Provinces, 

The urgent necessity for new Federal] 
legislation arose in 1942 when existing 
provincial legislation was declared ultra 
vires. The act of 1934 as amended was 
deemed to be faulty because it could not 
deal with new debt problems and no pro- 
vision was made for a review of the 
Board’s decisions. 

The seriousness of the farm-debt sit- 
uation in the Prairie Provinces was in- 
dicated in the Rowell Sirois Report of 
1937. Estimates were compiled for this 
report from information supplied by 
mortgage companies, loan companies, in- 
surance companies, implement com- 
panies, oil companies, finance companies, 
and other sources. The amounts shown 
include arrears on interest payable, but 
exclude write-offs of both principal and 
interest. 








Item Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta 

Mortgages and agreements for sale $81, 000, 000 $279, 500, 000 | $167, 000, 000 
Relief and agricultural aid advances 2, 000, 000 37, 000, 000 | 11, 500, 000 
Tax arrears 7, 500, 000 27, 000, 000 22. 000, 000 
Implement companies 5, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 | 9, 000, 000 
Oil companies 200, 000 3,000, 000 | 600, 000 
Retail merchants and liens 5. 000, 000 40, 000, 000 | 30, 000, 000 
Banks and finance corporations ! and miscellaneous &, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 | 25, 000, 000 

Total 108, 700, 000 432, 500, 000 265, 100, 000 

1 The outstanding accounts of finance corporations could not be separated into rural and urban. 


The interest on indebtedness amounted 
to 25 percent of net cash operating in- 
come in 1937, and is estimated to have 
been three-fourths of this income in 1932. 

In recent years, a vast improvement 
has occurred in the financial status of 
Canadian farmers. Official statistics 
show that the cash income from the sale 
of farm products in the three Prairie 
Provinces rose from $275,000,000 in each 
of the 4 pre-war years (by which time a 
substantial improvement had already 
been made) to $671,000,000 during the 
calendar year 1943. 

Saskatchewan’s Attorney General has 
reported to the Provincial Legislature 
that the total amount owed by farm bor- 
rowers has decreased more than 20 per- 
cent in the past 6 years and 15 percent 
in the past year. The number of mort- 
gage accounts has dropped 23 percent in 
the past 6 years. 


Farm mortgage debts in the three 
Prairie Provinces were reduced 14 per- 


cent in 1943 according to the experience © 


of 25 life insurance, trust and loan com- 
panies, which are members of the Domin- 
ion Mortgage and Investments Associa- 
tion. These companies hold $114,000,000 
of farm mortgages and agreements of 
sale in the Prairie Provinces. Payments 
of principal and interest in 1943 were up 
174 percent in Saskatchewan, 92.6 per- 
cent in Manitoba, 95.9 percent in Alberta 
and 132 percent for the three provinces 
combined. 

The major implement companies have 
also reported that the western farmers 
have reduced their indebtedness to them 
by over 90 percent in the past 6 years. 
Apparently, the total farm indebtedness, 
as reported by the Royal Commission on 
Dominion Provincial Relations (Rowell 
Sirois Report) has now been reduced to 
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Nazi Transactionsin Nether- 
lands Textile Industry 


Not satisfied with having pur- 
loined most of Holland’s textile 
stocks to a value of some $64,000,- 
000, the Nazis are casting their eyes 
on more permanent assets. Now 
that 80 percent of the German tex- 
tile industry around Gronau and 
Muenchen-Gladbach has __ been 
wiped out by Allied bombings, Ger- 
man industrialists are trying to 
safeguard their future by transfer- 
ring Dutch textile mills to Nazi 
control. 

The Hamburger Fremdenblatt 
recently announced the formation 
of “Katoen Industrie Enschede” 
(Cotton Industry Enschede), 
which will “continue the large tex- 
tile enterprise of Menko, Ltd., in 
the town of Enschede.” This con- 
cern was taken over by the Ger- 
mans as a@ “non-Aryan” business 
shortly after the invasion. It was 
announced at the time that the 
mills would simply be “held in 
trust” for the duration of the occu- 
pation. But, through some clever 
financial manipulation, the Menko 
concern has now completely be- 
come German property. 

According to the Hamburger 
Fremenblatt, the new enterprise 
will have a stock capitalization of 
2,000,000 guilders ($1,080,000), 
while the Roombeek Cotton Mill, 
which formerly was closely asso- 
ciated with Menko, will also come 
under its control. The Roombeek 
Mill is capitalized at 1,000,000 
guilders ($540,000), one-half of 
which has been paid up—in Ger- 
man marks. 
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existing supplies of larger-size containers 
have been exhausted. 

The purpose of the decree is to eventu- 
ally reduce the standard size of raw sugar 
bags from 325 to 200 pounds or less. 

Economic and Trade _ Associations 
Given Quasi-Official Status by Cuban 
Government.—In an effort to promote 
closer cooperation between the Govern- 
ment and Cuban trade associations, the 
Cuban Government has given certain 
rights and assigned certain duties to 
these organizations by terms of decree 
No. 895 published in the Official Gazette 
of April 10, 1944. 

In accordance with the decree, the as- 
sociations are to appoint members to ex- 
ercise vigilance over trade practices of its 
members and advise the Government on 
any proposed commercial measures 
which the Government is to undertake 
to promote domestic and foreign com- 
merce. Associations must be recognized 
by the Minister of Commerce who shall 
consider among other things: (1) the at- 
titude of the association toward the social 
and labor policy of the Government; (2) 
the cooperation which may have been 
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rendered to the Government in its price 
and supply policy; and (3) “any other 
circumstances which should be taken 
into consideration.” 


Denmark 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade Arrangements for January to 
September 1944 With the Netherlands. — 
An arrangement between Denmark and 
the Netherlands, covering reciprocal 
trade during the first quarter of 1944, 
provided for exports to a total value of 
2,500,000 Danish crowns in each direc- 
tion. The contemplated Danish exports 
included fish, preserved fish, slaughter 
horses, seed, insulin, and machinery, the 
compensating Netherland exports being 
rooted plants, field and garden seeds, and 
radio material and other electrical 
articles, according to Danish press 
sources. 

Arrangements for the period April to 
September (inclusive) 1944 provide for 
exports of only 4,400,000 Danish crowns 
in each direction, comprising fish, dried 
sugar-beet chips, medicinal products, 
machinery, apparatus, and iron and steel 
articles from Denmark, in return for 
flower bulbs, cask hoops, radio articles, 
and iron and steel products from the 
Netherlands. 

Drastic Reduction of Trade With Nor- 
way in Prospect for April-to-September 
1944 Period —Reciprocal trade between 
Denmark and Norway valued at only 
16,200,000 Danish crowns in each direc- 
tion has been arranged for the period 
April 1 to September 30, 1944, according 
to the Danish press. During the cor- 
responding 1943 period Danish exports 
to Norway are said to have totaled 
22,000,000 crowns, with 41,000,000 crowns 
worth of goods received in return, it is 
stated. 

The current arrangement provides for 
Danish exports of foodstuffs and various 
industrial products to Norway, with pulp, 
paper and other raw materials for Dan- 
ish industry being supplied by Norway in 
return. 

Trade During First Half of 1944 Ar- 
ranged; Clearing Balance Due Sweden 
Reduced.—Danish exports to Sweden 
amounting to 27,000,000 Danish crowns 
and Swedish return exports to Denmark 
valued at 22,000,000 crowns, during the 
first 6 months of 1944, have been ar- 
ranged, according to Scandinavian press 
sources. The exports from Sweden will 
include wood and wood products, cellu- 
lose, board, paper, iron, steel, and tools, 
as well as clay and stone products, ap- 
paratus, and machinery. Among the 
contemplated Danish exports are quotas 
for animal foodstuffs (8,000 metric tons 
of pork are said to have been offered), 
sugar, artificial honey, pharmaceuticals, 
chemical preparations, wood products, 
apparatus, and machinery. 

The clearing balance accumulated to 
Sweden’s credit (stated in Sweden to 
have amounted to 17,000,000 crowns at 
one time) was to be liquidated by the end 
of June 1944, or earlier (possibly by mid- 
April). 
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Dominican 


Republic 


Economic Conditions 


Business in the Dominican Republic 
during April had begun to show effects of 
the drought, which has been severe 
throughout the country since the begin- 
ning of the year. Coupled with already 
existing difficulties in transportation, an 
important factor in Dominican merchan- 
dise costs, the dry weather pushed prices 
upward further beyond official ceilings— 
principally as a result of the smaller pro- 
duction of rice, corn, and other staples. 
Foreign-trade movement, on the other 
hand, reached high levels in the month 
under review as very large shipments of 
sugar continued. While the effects of 
the drought on the new sugarcane crop 
may be overcome by later rains, it is pos- 
sible that the 1945 crop will be smaller 
than usual. A similar outlook exists for 
other farm products. 

On an over-all basis, however, the gen- 
eral economy of the Dominican Republic 
at the end of April was possibly in the 
most favorable condition since the begin- 
ning of the war. Certain problems 
existed, however, such as labor shortages, 
uncontrolled prices, and the damage 
caused by the drought, but they were 
counterbalanced by increased shipping 
both for imports and exports, high prices 
for exports, favorable Government rev- 
enues, and progressive Government in- 
terest in the development of agriculture, 
industry, and commerce. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Final figures are not yet available for 
the month of April but preliminary data 
indicate that the rate of shipping was 
higher than for previous months. Dur- 
ing the first 3 months of 1944 exports 
were more than twice those of the cor- 
responding months of 1943 by volume and 
approximately 56 percent greater by 
value. The large volume of exports is 
explained mainly by heavy shipments 
of raw sugar. 

Exports of other basic commodities 
such as cocoa, coffee, starch, and molas- 
ses were not made at as high a rate, but 
port stocks of those commodities were 
not excessive and exporters were con- 
fident that satisfactory amounts of ship- 
ping space would be provided. 

While import statistics are not avail- 
able after November 1943, imports have 
been satisfactory since that time and as 
a result both wholesale and retail stocks 
were in good condition in April. The 
former pressing shortages of tires, elec- 
trical equipment and accessories, and 
certain consumer goods had largely been 
alleviated. The import trade had there- 
fore, arrived at a position considered 
stable for wartime, and it was expected 
that this condition would continue. 


SUGAR AND MOLASSES 


Heavy production of sugar continued, 
notwithstanding labor shortages and the 
drought. Production has been more than 
matched by large exports. It was esti- 
mated that the crop may reach a total 
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of 525,000 metric tons during the sugar 
year ending August 31, 1944. Such pro- 
duction will be the largest ever attained 
by the Dominican sugar industry. At 
the end of the month under review a 
small quantity of the 1943 crop of sugar 
still remained on hand, but a larger pro- 
portion of the 1944 crop had been shipped 
than was the case in 1943 with regard to 
the crop of that year, and it was expected 
that a storage problem would not arise. 

Molasses shipments continued during 
the month at a fair rate, and although 
at one time there was a shortage of tank 
storage, sufficient quantities have now 
been lifted so that the mills will not be 
forced to dump molasses. The Domin- 
ican Government has recently shown in- 
terest in the possibility of producing 
industrial alcohol by distillation from 
blackstrap molasses, and an Alcohol In- 
stitute, to act in an advisory capacity to 
the President in all matters pertaining to 
the production, commerce in, and use of 
alcohol has been established. 


OTHER EXPORT COMMODITIES 


The summer harvest of cocoa had be- 
gun, but only small quantities were being 
produced. Producers estimated that, be- 
cause of the drought, production will be 
only about 60 percent of that in 1943. 

Exports of coffee during the first quar- 
ter were fairly large although production 
has declined. Prices being paid to pro- 
ducers averaged approximately $7.80 per 
50 kilograms. This relatively high price 
would stimulate production if weather 
conditions were favorable, but the antic- 
ipated crop this year was expected to 
fall far below the average. 

A fair volume of exports of starch and 
bananas was maintained. Exports of 
other important products were only nom- 
inal for the first quarter of 1944. 


LEGISLATION 


Legislation recently passed provided a 
scale of minimum salaries for workers in 
factories manufacturing shirts, trousers, 
men’s underwear, and miscellaneous 
clothing and for workers in bakeries in 
the city of San Pedro de Macoris. 


Egypt 


Wartime Commodity Control 


Percentage of Land for Food Crops 
Specified.—A military order issued by the 
Egyptian Government on April 26, 1944, 
and published in the Journal Officiel of 
that date, requires cultivators of agricul- 
tural land, during the summer and Nile 
flood seasons of 1944, to plant corn, rice, 
or other food crops for human consump- 
tion on an acreage amounting to not less 
than 70 percent of the total land held in 
Lower Egypt and of land included in 
public projects ‘irrigated by canals) in 
Upper Egypt, and 55 percent of the total 
of river-bottom land benefiting from per- 
ennial irrigation. The order excludes 
from the total cultivable land land which 
has not been cultivated during the past 
2 years, as well as areas subject to the 
tax on improved properties, land planted 
to sugarcane, and land occupied by date 
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palms and orchards. A 1942 law regard- 
ing the intensification of grain cultiva- 
tion has been suspended. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Supplementary Tax on Amount of Im- 
port Duty and Excise Tazes Increased.— 
A supplementary tax of 5 percent calcu- 
lated on the total amount of import or 
export duty and on the amount of excise 
or consumption taxes (which apply on 
both imported and domestic products), 
is provided by an Egyptian decree of April 
7, 1944, published in the Journal Officiel 
of April 8, 1944, and effective on that date. 
Since a similar 5-percent tax was already 
in effect, the total supplementary tax 
now amounts to 10 percent of the duties 
or taxes. 

Agreement With Palestine on Recom- 
mendations to Facilitate Trade.—Agree- 
ment on recommendations to facilitate 
trade between Egypt and Palestine has 
resulted from a conference held in Jeru- 
salem during the latter part of February 
and attended by delegates of the Egyp- 
tian and Palestinian Governments. 

The agreement, concluded on February 
23, consists mainly of the endorsement by 
the conference of several principles, in- 
cluding the following: (1) That, with a 
view toward facilitating inter-territorial 
trade, formalities regarding the grant- 
ing of visas should be reduced to a min- 
imum; (2) that goods, the growth, prod- 
uce, or manufacture of one territory 
when sold to another territory shall be 
disposed of at a price which will yield 
a fair return to the producer and that 
such steps as are possible should be taken 
to insure that in the territory of con- 
sumption the ultimate consumer will 
reap a maximum advantage from any 
differences in price levels, subject to such 
measures of control as the Government 
of the consuming territory may deem 
necessary in the general interest; (3) 
that goods in transit or transshipment to 
a specified consignee in a specified coun- 
try adhering to the Allied cause should be 
allowed unimpeded passage to such des- 
tination, that such facilities should not 
extend to goods declared “in transit” 
without a previously appointed final des- 
tination, and that diversion of goods in 
transit or transshipment should be pro- 
hibited save with the express sanction of 
the Government of the country of de- 
clared final destination; and (4) that the 
establishment of a small standing com- 
mittee to review constantly trade be- 
tween Egypt and Palestine be considered 
by the Governments of those two coun- 
tries. 


Eire 
Transport and Communication 


New Transport Bill—Under the terms 
of the new transport bill made public in 
Eire on April 20, 1944, a transport com- 
pany, to be known as Coras Iompair Eire- 
ann (Transport Company of Eire) is to 
be incorporated on July 1, 1944, if Parlia- 
ment enacts the bill into law. 

The company is to have a capital not 
to exceed £20,000,000, of which not more 
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than £16,000,000 is to consist of redeem- 
able debentures guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment; it will incorporate the under- 
takings of the Great Southern Railways, 
which own and operate 2,043 of Eire’s 
2,492 miles of railways, and of the Dublin 
United Transport Co. 

The bill provides for the appointment 
of a chairman by the Minister for Indus- 
try and Commerce and of a board of 
directors who will serve for a fixed term. 

With regard to the operation of pri- 
vately owned trucks, it is provided that no 
restrictions are placed on the right of the 
individual to carry his own goods or those 
of joint owners of a commercial vehicle, 
but the owners must prove that the goods 
carried are theirown. Penalties are pro- 
vided for unlicensed haulage of merchan- 
dise for profit. Provision is also made 
for the fixing of maximum charges for 
road merchandise transport. 

Bus Transport—Official statistics of 
the Erie Department for Industry and 
Commerce as published in the Irish 
Trade Journal show a decided decrease 
in the number of vehicle-miles run by 
bus services operating within Eire. A 
total of 17,098,587 vehicle-miles was 
operated in 1943, compared with 20,934,- 
691 in 1942, and 31,019,833 in 1939. 


El Salvador 


Transport and Communication 


Rail Transport.—Rail-transportation 
indexes reached a new high level in El 
Salvador during the first quarter of 1944. 
Total freight tonnage moved averaged 
212 (1938—100) , compared with 188 dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1943 and 
about 130 in a normal pre-war first quar- 
ter. A peak of 226 was reached in March. 

On the largest railroad, carloadings of 
strictly local freight, as distinct from 
export-import movement, averaged 17 
percent greater than during the first 
quarter of 1943. Passenger traffic was 50 
percent greater than a year ago, and 
nearly 220 percent above the first-quar- 
ter normal. 
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France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasogenes Specialized in Import-Tariff 
Schedule—A new tariff item, No. 525 
octies D, has been provided in the French 
import-tariff schedule for gasogenes for 
motors, by law No. 346 of May 7, 1943, 
published in the Journal Officiel (Vichy) 
of July 30, 1943. 

Separate classifications were also made 
for tractors and automotive vehicles hav- 
ing gasogenes, but the rates of duty fixed 
were the same as for tractors and ve- 
hicles without gasogenes. 

The new minimum rates on gasogenes 
for motors, in francs per 100 kilograms, 
gross weight, are as follows: Complete 
gasogenes, weighing 250 kilograms and 
over, 120; less than 250 kilograms, 130; 
generators, without separator or with 
built-in separator, without their annexed 
mechanisms, weighing 250 kilograms and 
over, 120; from 100 kilograms (inclusive) 
to 250 kilograms (exclusive), 130; and 
less than 100 kilograms, 140. 

Paper for Newspapers and Periodicals: 
Special Tax on Consumption Revised.— 
The special tax of 1 percent of the value 
of paper consumed by each newspaper 
and periodical publication in France, 
which had been imposed by decree No. 
2151 of October 9, 1942, was abolished 
and replaced by a tax of 10 francs per 
100 kilogram on the quantity of paper 
consumed, effective retroactively from 
January 1, 1943, by decree No. 1842 of 
July 15, 1943, published in the Journal 
Officiel (Vichy) on July 27. 

This tax is intended to cover the ad- 
ministrative expenses of the Press 
Organization Committee. 





Facts on Finnish Aviation 


The Finnish Transport Co. (Aero 
O./Y.) carried 108,458 passengers 
in its own planes, 1,244,267 pounds 
of freight, 1,719,882 pounds of mail, 
and 3,475,875 pounds of luggage 
during the past 20 years, according 
to the foreign press. 

It is of interest to note that in 
March 1924 Aero O./Y. began op- 
erating services between Helsinki 
and Tallinn, Estonia, and, working 
in pool with the Swedish Aero- 
transport A. B., services were 
provided in June 1924 between 
Helsinki and Stockholm. In Sep- 
tember 1935 the civil aerodrome at 
Turku (Abo) was opened, and in 
1936 the civil airport at Helsinki. 
The Helsinki-Riga service to Kau- 
nas (Lithuania), Konigsberg, and 
Berlin was worked with the Deut- 
sche Lufthansa. The first Finnish 
inland air service began operations 
in 1937 and in 1940 was extended 
to Petsamo. 

At present Aero O./Y. operates 
regular air-line services jointly 
with the Swedish Aerotransport 
between Turku (Abo), Finland, and 
Stockholm, Sweden. 
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For paper consumed during 1942 the 
tax was fixed by this decree at 5 francs 
per 100 kilograms. 

Ores, Crude Metals, Scrap Metals, 
Precious Stones: Special Tax for Benefit 
of Trade Organization Committees In- 
creased.—The special taxes collected in 
France to cover the administrative ex- 
penses of the trade organization commit- 
tees for a number of ore, mineral, crude 
metal, and diamond industries were in- 
creased considerably, effective retroac- 
tively from January 1, 1943, by an order 
of June 25, 1943, published in the Journal 
Officiel (Vichy) of July 25. 

Another order of the same date estab- 
lished a schedule of “exceptional” taxes 
on the same products, to be collected in 
addition to the “regular” taxes for the 
benefit of trade organization committees 
for these products. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
17, 1942, for announcement of establishment 
of these taxes.] 


Mechanical and Electrical Industries: 
Special Tazes Revised.—Special taxes, 
intended to cover administrative ex- 
penses of the trade organization commit- 
tees for mechanical and electrical indus- 
tries and trade in France, were revised, 
effective retroactively from January l, 
1943, by decree No. 1924 of January 22, 
1943, published in the Journal Officiel 
(Vichy) on July 29. 


French North 
Africa 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Wheat Flour and Semolina: Minimum 
Rate of Extraction in Algeria Changed.— 
Flour millers in Algeria have been re- 
quired to extract 94 kilograms (formerly 
90 kilograms) of soft-wheat flour or of 
“first” hard-wheat flour from each 100 
kilograms of soft wheat or hard wheat 
milled, effective from January 1, 1944, by 
an order of January 5, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Algeria on Febru- 
ary 22. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
15, 1944, for previous announcement. |] 


Coal From Allied Countries: Special 
Price-Compensation Taz Established in 
Algeria.—A special price-compensation 
tax has been established on Allied coal 
delivered for consumption in Algeria, in- 
cluding the Algerian and Mediteranean- 
Niger Railways, by an order of March 6, 
1944, published in the Journal! Officiel of 
Algeria on March 10. 

The amount of this tax, which is re- 
visable quarterly, was fixed at 150 francs 
per metric ton for the first quarter of 
1944. 

It will be collected by the Algerian Coal 
Group and its proceeds will be used 
solely to cover the deficit in operation of 
the coal mines of Kenadsa and of 
Colomb-Bechar. 

Products Necessary for Agriculture: 
Distribution Committee in Tunisia Con- 
firmed.—The Committee for Distribution 
of Products Necessary for Agriculture, 
which had been established in Tunisia 
by an order of June 19, 1942, to locate and 
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allot stocks of such products to farmers 
has been confirmed and authorized ¢g 
remain in operation by an order of Feb. 
ruary 25, 1944, published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien of March 7. 

This group has been confirmed under 
article 4 of the decree of August 12, 1943 
dissolving all groups of this nature. 
Article 4 provided that groups in exist. 
ence on August 14, 1943, might be con. 
firmed upon request of the responsible 
Administration, under specified congj. 
tions. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Decem. 
ber 26, 1942, and January 22, 1944, for sum- 


maries of the order of June 19, 1942, and the 
decree of August 12, 1943.] 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Quota of Algerian Products Admitted 
Duty Free Into French Morocco Dou- 
bled.—The quota of Algerian products 
which may be imported into the French 
Zone of Morocco over the Algero- 
Moroccan border free of import duty 
and special tax has been increased from 
a total value of 50,000,000 francs to 109. 
000,000 francs for the period from July 1 
1943, to June 30, 1944, by a vizierial order 
of February 29, 1944, published in the 
Bulletin Officiel of March 17. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem. 
ber 20, 1943, for previous announcement.] 


Goat’s Hair and Camel’s Hair: Restric. 
tions on Collection and Trade Removed 
in Tunisia.—The collection of and com- 
merce in goat’s hair and camel’s hair in 
Tunisia have been freed from restriction 
by an order of March 1, 1944, published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of 
March 7. 

Exporters must make monthly reports 
of their stocks of goat’s hair and camel’s 
hair. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 5, 1942, and April 10, 1943, for announce- 
ments concerning export quotas and export 
license fees repealed by the order of March 1.) 


Haiti 
Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Mahogany and Other Fine Woods: Et- 
portation Prohibited —The exportation 
from Haiti of logs and planks of mahog- 
any and other fine woods has been pro- 
hibited by law No. 38, published in Le 
Moniteur of March 13, 1944. The pur- 
pose of the decree, according to its pre- 
amble, is to insure adequate supplies of 
these woods for the national industry and 
to guard against a depletion of supply. 

Handicraft Articles: Export Permit Re- 
quired.—An export permit is now re- 
quired for the exportation from Haiti of 
not only sisal and straw products, but 
also wooden trays, necklaces of native 
beads, and all other articles made up of 
native raw materials, according to a com- 
munique issued by the Secretary of State 
for Commerce and National Economy an- 
nounced in Le Moniteur of January 3l, 
1944. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Decem- 
ber 19, 1942, and May 29, 1943, for announce- 
ments of regulations affecting exports of sisal 
and sisal products. ] 
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Iceland 


Exchange and Finance 


New 4,000,000-Crown Government 
Loan—A new Icelandic Government 
Joan, of a total of 4,000,000 crowns (ap- 
proximately $600,000), bearing interest 
at the record low rate of 314 percent, was 
advertised in the Icelandic press of April 
15, 1944. 

Proceeds of the loan are to be used to 
pay off the 3,300,000-crown loan obtained 
from the United Kingdom in 1921 and 
refunded in 1934. Bond denominations 
are 1,000 and 5,000 crowns. The loan is 
to mature in 1951 (a shorter period of 
maturity than has applied on previous 
loans), while portions to be selected by 
lot will be called on July 1 of each year. 

The latest Icelandic State loan, in 1941, 
totaled 10,000,000 crowns at 4% percent 
interest. Another 4,000,000-crown loan, 
to pay off a loan obtained from the 
United Kingdom in 1935, is expected 
within a year. 


Japan 


Transport and Communication 


Rolling-Stock Production Placed Un- 
der Ministry of Transport.—Railway 
rolling-stock production in Japan has 
been placed under the immediate con- 
trol of the recently established Ministry 
of Transport in order to secure closer 
collaboration between that Ministry and 
the Ministry of Industries, states the 
foreign préss. 

The railway industry has been made 
a key one, and extensive standardiza- 
tion has been effected, principally in 
privately owned locomotive and wagon 
works, to accelerate production. 


Kenya 


Economic Conditions 


Trade in Kenya during the first quar- 
ter of the year was dull, as stocks are 
generally low, although a fairly brisk 
trade in cotton piece goods was reported 
in Nairobi, when new shipments arrived 
by dhow from India. 

According to the Labor Department 
Bulletin for March 1944, the number of 
registered Kenya natives in civil em- 
ployment declined 6 percent during the 
month to a total of 244,582. On March 
31, 1943, there were 239,300 natives in 
employment out of an estimated tribal 
population of 3,427,000. 


AGRICULTURE 


Scattered showers, reported recently 
in a few areas of Kenya, have done little 
to alleviate drought conditions which 
have prevailed throughout this territory 
in recent months. Lake Naivasha, the 
only large fresh-water lake in the Kenya 
highlands, is reported by the local press 
to be drying up, and Lake Victoria’s 
water level has been greatly affected. 

Infestations of locusts, which have 
been particularly heavy this past year 

589676—44 3 
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in East Africa, continue to be trouble- 
some, particularly in Kenya. The areas 
most affected recently were those lying 
north of the railway from Mombasa to 
Kisumu. Military authorities and ci- 
vilian experts have worked together to 
combat the vast swarms which report- 
edly spread from the Turkana District 
in northwest Kenya. 

Thus far, army worms which were re- 
ported to have destroyed a large wheat 
acreage in Tanganyika, have not at- 
tacked the plantings in Kenya. 

The official estimate of 500,000 bags 
(200 pounds) for the 1943-44 wheat crop 
has been revised to 650,000 bags, despite 
the unusual dry spell. This is said to be 
arecord yield. Asa result of this bumper 
crop the mixing of rye with wheat flour 
is to be discontinued and the rye is being 
sent to the mills to be mixed with corn 
meal for native consumption. Estimated 
rye production for the season is 53,000 
bags (200 pounds). 

Tenders have been invited in Kenya 
for the building of several grain silos, 
each capable of holding 10,000 tons of 
wheat. These are expected to partially 
alleviate the storage situation. 

As the reserves of corn are not ex- 
pected to be sufficient to supply local 
needs until the next crop is due in Sep- 
tember 1944, it is hoped to import a 
quantity estimated at some 600,000 bags. 

To stimulate the production of corn, a 
price increase of ls. (approximately 20 
cents) per bag has been made, bringing 
the basic price to 13s. In addition, Euro- 
pean and Asiatic farmers will receive a 
grant of 742s. per acre of approved land 
planted to corn. Another incentive to 
production is the 20s. per bag offered for 
all corn from 1944 plantings which ex- 
ceed certain target figures now being 
fixed. 


COMMERCIAL CROPS AIDED 


The Ministry of Supply has raised to 
55,000 acres the area for which guar- 
anteed prices for pyrethrum will be paid 
in Kenya, and the planting date has been 
extended to May 31, 1944, according to 
latest reports. Kenya now has about 
41,000 acres under pyrethrum, repre- 
senting an increase of 720 percent over 
the pre-war figure. 

The present planted area suffered be- 
cause of the drought, but the Pyrethrum 
Board reports present deliveries to be 
around 700 long tons per month. 

The Kenya Agricultural Department is 
now breeding a greatly improved strain 
of pyrethrum with the high toxic content 
of 1.75 percent. Plants now under com- 
mercial cultivation are said to attain a 
toxicity of only 1.25 percent. 

In an export to improve the quality of 
flax grown in Kenya the Government is 
restricting the acreages of producers un- 
able to grow the long flax needed for war 
purposes. The Ministry of Supply is to 
buy the whole 1944 crop, according to the 
foreign press. 

Coffee areas in Kenya which were af- 
fected by thrips have Shown improve- 
ment in recent weeks, and a fair crop is 
expected. This season’s tonnage will be 
around 5,500, nearly 4,000 of which have 
been delivered to the Coffee Control. 
The exportable surplus of the 1944 crop 
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has been purchased by the British Min- 
istry of Food. 

A bill is now before the Kenya Legis- 
lative Council which would enable the 
Government to advance funds to assist 
coffee farmers who suffered from the 
poor crops of the past two seasons. 


Price RISE STIMULATES MEAT MARKET 


The slight increases in the prices of 
mutton and lamb granted to European 
farmers to cover rising production costs 
have apparently stimulated the industry, 
for fairly large quantities of meat are 
appearing on the Nairobi market. 

The butter ration of 6 ounces per per- 
son (European) per week is reported to 
be continued as the dairy industry is ex- 
periencing the usual seasonal decline. It 
is expected that dairy production will im- 
prove as soon as the “long rains” set in. 


LAND AND WATER RESOURCES UTILIZED 


Timber production has steadily in- 
creased under the stimulus of war needs. 
Production has increased nearly 300 per- 
cent during the past 3 years. Tonnages 
produced in recent years are as follows: 
1940, 29,530; 1941, 36,300; 1942, 59,700; 
1943 (estimated) 72,000; actual, for 8 
months, 49,160 tons. 

In order to discover new water re- 
sources to aid in future agricultural de- 
velopment, the sum of £19,000 has been 
allotted to Kenya under the Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Act. This 
amount will cover the cost of the addi- 
tional staff which is now being recruited 
to carry out the necessary hydrographic 
surveys. Irrigation is expected to be of 
importance in opening new areas for 
both human occupation and pasturage. 


Exchange and Finance 


Record Appropriations for 1944.—The 
Government of Kenya authorized the 
largest appropriation of its history dur- 
ing the December budget session of the 
Legislative Council, a total of £5,860,210 
being granted to defray 1944 expendi- 
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tures, while an estimated gross revenue 
of £5,860,624 is contemplated, leaving a 
small surplus of only £414. 

Included in both revenue and expendi- 
ture is an item of £1,019,514 which is 
spent by Kenya on behalf of other gov- 
ernments and official organizations in 
Kenya and collected from them. The 
following discussion refers to the budget 
of Kenya proper. 

Income from duties and taxes is esti- 
mated at nearly £3,265,000, of which im- 
port duties are expected to yield £986,000; 
excise and consumption taxes £557,500; 
native poll tax £510,000; income tax, 
£775,000. The only new taxation is a 
slight rise in the sugar excise to keep up 
the production by subsidy of this ra- 
tioned commodity. 

Earnings from departments and simi- 
lar sources, including revenue from 
post, telegraph, and telephone, are ex- 
pected to yield £1,004,000 while miscel- 
laneous income will yield more than 
£572,000, including interest received from 
Imperial Government on account of war 
bonds (£200,000), reimbursements re- 
ceived from various government agencies 
(£274,300), and free grants from the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Vote 
(£26,800). 

Nearly £920,000 or 19 percent, of 
Kenya’s expenditure will be under the 
head of general administration. 

Economic development is budgeted at 
£538,000, or 11 percent of the total, and 
covers such items as agriculture, £159,000, 
the Agricultural Production and Settle- 
ment Board, £157,000; forest department, 
£93,500; and veterinary services, £100,900. 

The budget provides more than £287,- 
000 for transportation and communica- 
tion items (about 6 percent of the to- 
tal); a further £765,000, or 16 percent, 
of the total is to defray welfare expenses 
during the year. 
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Other appropriations allot 15 percent, 
or £711,000, to public works, 17 percent, 
or £850,400, to financial expenses includ- 
ing Kenya’s public debt; 15 percent, or 
£723,400, to military expenditures. 

Currency in circulation in Kenya and 
occupied (Italian) territory as of Febru- 
ary 29, 1944, amounted to £2,140,300 in 
coin and £17,594,400 in notes. 

Subscriptions to East African war 
bonds, Series A and Series B, were re- 
ported to total nearly £5,464,000 at the 
end of March 1944. A new issue of war 
bonds was made on May 1. 

Investments in postal savings in Kenya 
increased 62 percent during 1943 to 
£1,815,000. More than 21,000 Africans in 
Kenya now have deposits in the Post- 
office Savings Bank. 

Commercial banks are reported to 
have recently reduced their interest 
rates on savings accounts to 142 percent 
per year. 


Madagascar 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Services.—Regular air serv- 
ices between Tananarive, Madagascar, 
and Reunion Island reportedly were to 
be inaugurated on April 12, 1944, on a 
monthly round-trip schedule. Two 
flights each month are scheduled, also, 
from Tananarive to the Comoro Islands. 


Mozambique 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Port Taz on All Goods Established.— 
A port tax of 10 escudos per metric ton 
was made applicable on all goods cleared 
through the customhouse at the port of 
Mozambique, whether exported, im- 
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Canada Negotiating New Bacon Contract With 
United Kingdom 


A new bacon contract assuring a 4-year market in the United Kingdom for 
specified quantities of Canadian bacon at a guaranteed price now is being 
negotiated between the Canadian and the British Governments, according to 
the United States Department of Agriculture’s Office of Foreign Agricultural 
The new agreement will cover the current calendar year and the 


"1 discussing the negotiations recently the Canadian Ministry of Agricul- 
ture stated that, while some minor change may yet be made in the agree- 
ment before it is signed, it would provide for purchases by the United King- 
dom of as much bacon during the 4 years 1944-1947 as was purchased during 
In the latter period the total Canadian shipments to 
the United Kingdom amounted to 2,045,000,000 pounds. 

The Dominion has made an outstanding contribution to the United King- 
dom’s food supply during the past 4 years by stepping up hog numbers by 
almost 99 percent and pork exports by more than 200 percent. 
shipments to the United Kingdom of bacon and ham, all under contract, 
during each of the past 4 years were as follows: In 1940, 300.000,000 pounds; 
1942, 600,000,000 pounds; 


According to Canadian officials, under the new 4-year contract the stipu- 
lated price will be 75 cents a hundred pounds higher than the highest price 
The agreement apparently contemplates 
maintaining the new contract price at the present level, since the 1944 price 
of $22.50 (Canadian) for 100 pounds at seaboard is 75 cents above that of 
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ported, or in transit, by portaria No, 5439 
published in the Official Bulletin of Feb 
ruary 26, 1944, and effective immediatg . 

The only exemptions from this tag ay 
goods intended for colonial or municipal 
authorities. 


New Zealand 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Construction.—The new tour 
ist scenic highway in North Island, New 
Zealand, is virtually completed and re- 
duces the road distance between Tau- 
marunui and Lake Taupo to about one- 
half, states the foreign press. 

Construction on the highway between 
Te-Anau and Milford Sound, which was 
practically finished before the war, has 
been held up because of the lack of man- 
power. This scenic highway, when com. 
pleted, is expected to be a popular tourist 
route. The tunnel on the route Provides 
for two-way traffic, raised footways, anq 
an 18-foot roadway. 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


The economic outlook in Nicaragua in 
March was influenced by a combination 
of many favorable and a few important 
unfavorable factors. Mining operations 
continued at a high level, and there was 
an increase in business activity. Agri- 
cultural activity was confined to the ex- 
port of products from the last harvest. 
The cost of living was reported as stil] 
rising, although ceilings have been placed 
on many products. 

Financial conditions continued favor- 
able. Foreign-exchange receipts greatly 
exceeded payments, and the Exchange 
Stabilization Fund at the end of the 
month was 10 percent greater than it 
was at the beginning, showing that there 
was no shortage of foreign exchange in 
Nicaragua. The amount of unpaid for- 
eign drafts, however, which was 10 per- 
cent greater than on March 31, 1943, 
decreased less than 1 percent during the 
month, and complaints continued to be 
received of undue delay in paying for 
merchandise shipped months ago. Total 
currency circulation increased by 3 per- 


cent in March, continuing the trend 
evident in February. Government inter- 
nal-revenue collections were reported 


greater than during the preceding month, 
but slightly below those of January, with 
income from communications smaller 
than in February. 


AGRICULTURE 


The National Bank of Nicaragua, up 
to March 31, had authorized loans cover- 
ing the cultivation of 3,302 acres of land, 
about 65 percent of this area lying in the 
western part of Nicaragua. A heavy rain 
in March resulted in the premature 
flowering of the coffee trees in a large 
part of the Sierra-Carazo region, the 
most important coffee-producing section 
of the country. It was believed, however, 
that if additional rainfall occurred dur- 
ing April or May the coffee crop would 
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not be endangered but that an earlier 
narvest might result. Coffee growers 
were still complaining of high produc- 
tion costs in relation to the market price 
e. 
eck of rainfall in another section 
of the country made it difficult for dairy- 
men to obtain feedstuffs for their stock, 
and consequently retail prices of milk, 
putter, and cheese have risen to levels 
which reportedly are the highest in 5 


years. 
MINING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Gold and silver exports during March 
represented an increase of 4 percent over 
those of February and of 12 percent over 
March 1943 exports. 

Building permits issued at Managua 
totaled 59, representing a total of $76,700 
(United States currency) during the first 
quarter of 1944, as compared with 30 
permits and $28,850 in the first quarter 
of March 1943. 

Work on the Pan American Highway 
was continuing. 

According to reports, a new custom- 
house will be established at El Espino, 
where the Pan American Highway crosses 
the Nicaraguan-Honduran border, to 
facilitate the transit of merchandise be- 
tween the two countries. 


CosT OF LIVING 


In connection with the price-fixing 
program, ceilings were established during 
the month on shoes and on the raw mate- 
rials for shoes, certain household utensils, 
and on a well-known brand of United 
States cigarettes. Despite the program, 
however, prices of a number of essential 
commodities increased, including drink- 
ing water, milk, lard, corn and beans, and 
industrial alcohol. Essential services, 
such as stalls at the public market and 
haircuts, advanced 50 percent in price. 


EMPLOYMENT 


It was reported that the 1944-45 budget 
would provide for increases in the sala- 
ries of all government employees, rang- 
ing from 5 percent for those receiving top 
salaries to 30 percent for the lowest-paid 
workers . 

The National Nurses School of Nica- 
ragua, run by American nurses, adver- 
tised in March for trainees for the new 
course starting on June 1. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The effectiveness of Nicaragua’s new 
import-control measures in reducing im- 
ports into the country is indicated in a 
comparison of foreign trade in March 
1944 with that of March 1943. Total 
trade in March of this year was more 
than 14 percent lower than in the cor- 
responding month last year, with a de- 
crease of nearly 45 percent in imports but 
with exports nearly 30 percent larger. 
Despite the sharp drop in March imports 
aS compared with March 1943, they were 
56 percent greater than those of Febru- 
ary, while exports were 18 percent larger. 

The number of ships visiting Corinto, 
Nicaragua’s principal port, in March 
showed an increase over February. The 
Principal articles exported were, as usual, 
coffee, gold, rubber, sesame seed, lumber, 
sugar, rice, silver, live cattle, hides and 
skins, corn, balsam of Peru, ipecacuana 
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WAR BONDS 


roots, and cheese, while imports con- 
sisted mainly of machinery and appara- 
tus, cotton textiles, chemical and phar- 
maceutical products, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, explosives, oils, paper and paper 
manufactures, flour, gasoline, silk manu- 
factures, cosmetics, and tobacco. 


Transport and Communication 


Highway Construction.—During Feb- 
ruary 1944, a total of $131,714 was spent 
on construction work on the Pan-Amer- 
ican Highway in Nicaragua, states a May 
report. 

The San Jose bridge over the Mico 
River at La Libertad was inaugurated 
February 27. 

On the Sebaco-Matagalpa highway 
several short steel-girder and concrete 
bridges are reported finished, and others 
are in course of construction. 

Landing Strips Under Construction. — 
Six airplane landing strips are under 
construction in the eastern section of 
Nicaragua to be used primarily in the 
procurement of crude rubber, states a 
May report. 


Northern 
Rhodesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Duties on Spirits, Wines, 
Motor Spirit and Cigarettes Continued.— 
The Customs and Excise Duties (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance 1943 and the Customs 
and Excise Duties (Extension) Ordi- 
nance 1943, recently enacted by the Gov- 
ernor of Northern Rhodesia extend until 
December 31, 1944, the operation of the 
following additional customs duties im- 
posed (per imperial gallon) on ale, beer, 
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cider, and perry, 5s. 6d.; spirits, £2 12s.; 
wines, 6s. to 14s. 6d., plus 15 percent ad 
valorem; and motor spirit, 6d. 

By the Cigarette Excise and Surtax 
(Amendment) Ordinance 1943 the addi- 
tional excise duty on cigarettes manufac- 
tured in Northern Rhodesia and the ad- 
ditional customs surtax on imported 
cigarettes was also extended to December 
31, 1944. The present cigarette excise 
duty and surtax (including the addi- 
tional excise duty and surtax) is as fol- 
lows: 

In packets irrespective of weight which 
are retailed at not more than ld. per 
packet, 1 farthing. Other packets or 
containers, for every one-half ounce or 
fraction thereof, 144d. 


Palestine 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Copper Rods Exempt From Duty— 
Copper rods, hitherto subject to an ad 
valorem duty of 15 percent, are now ex- 
empt from import duty, according to an 
order published in the Palestine Gazette 
of April 20. 


Sweden 


Exchange and Finance 


Payment Agreement for Post-War 
Supplies Signed With Norway.—An 
agreement between Norway and Sweden 
concerning payment for materials for 
relief and rehabilitation to be supplied 
by Sweden to Norway after the war, was 
concluded in London on April 13, 1944, 
according to announcements in the Lon- 
don and Stockholm press. A protocol 
providing for the resumption of negotia- 
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Fragile Glass Flew Far, 
Came Down Intact 


When U. S. Army Engineers, 
having tried unsuccessfully for 
weeks to send by surface transpor- 
tation 5 tons of plate glass, urgently 
needed in Alaska for control-tower 
windows and long overdue, had 
turned in desperation to Pan 
American Airways in Seattle, 20 
kid-gloved air-line men went to 
work. 

Cargo handlers, ably assisted by 
plane service and line crew men, 
set to work. It took 3% hours to 
load the first plane with sections 
of the fragile glass, each measur- 
ing 7 by 8 feet. The remainder of 
the 10,000- pound shipment was 
distributed on two _ successive 
flights, requiring 112 hours to load 
aboard each plane. 

Thanks primarily to careful and 
secure packing of the shipment, 
the glass arrived at its far-north- 
ern destination in a matter of a few 





hours, without so much as a sur- 
face scratch. 
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tions concerning economic relations be- 
tween the two countries was also signed 
on April 13. 

The total amount of credit to be 
granted by Sweden to Norway under the 
above agreement is not stated, but it is 
to cover orders placed by Norway for 
purchases in Sweden (with Swedish con- 
sent) of food, seed grain and other seeds, 
medicines, iron and steel, engines, tools, 
agricultural and other machinery, ships, 
and wood products. Orders totaling 
$12,500,000, mostly for food, are said to 
have already been placed. These credits 
come under an initial fund of 100,000,000 
crowns ($24,000,000) already appropri- 
ated by the Swedish Parliament for re- 
construction purposes in war-ravaged 
countries. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Quota Arrangement for 1944 Trade 
With Netherlands.—A quota arrange- 
ment, valid for the year 1944, provides for 
exports from Sweden to the occupied 
Netherlands of lumber, cellulose, paper, 
horseshoe nails, ball bearings and ma- 
chines, and for Netherland exports to 
Sweden of flower bulbs, plants, salt, 
chemicals, pharmaceuticals, rayon, radio 
apparatus, machines and electro-techni- 
cal material, according to the European 
press. 

The total trade involved is estimated 
at somewhat less than 39,000,000 crowns 
($9,300,000), approximately equal to 
trade between the two countries in 1943. 

Because of freight charges and 
financial payments, Netherland exports 
are to exceed those from Sweden by 
about 2,000,000 crowns in value. 

Quota Agreement for 1944 Concluded 
With Belgium.—The arrangement cov- 
ering trade between Belgium and 
Sweden during 1944, according to Swed- 
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ish press releases, provides quotas for 
Belgian exports of films and other photo- 
graphic material, glass, rayon, and 
chemicals to Sweden, while Sweden is 
to ship to Belgium in return wood prod- 
ucts, pulp, paper and products of its 
machine industry. Belgian exports are 
to exceed those from Sweden by about 
2,000,000 crowns to cover freight charges 
and financial payments. 

The total trade involved is estimated 
at something over 12,000,000 crowns, or 
half the amount originally projected for 
1943, since Belgium had difficulty in 
meeting the commitments made for that 
year. 

Mercantile Fleet—Sweden’s mercan- 
tile marine was augmented during 
March 1944 by four ships totaling 498 
gross and 140 net tons. At the close of 
March, the Swedish mercantile fleet 
numbered 2,997 units, aggregating 1,452,- 
371 gross and 1,004,926 net registered 
tons, according to an April report. 


United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


Airway Operations, Scotland.—To sup- 
ply a valuable link between the east and 
west coasts of Scotland, a thrice-weekly 
air service was expected to be inaugu- 
rated on May 1 between Inverness and 
Stornoway, according to the foreign 
press. 

In 312 years of continuous operation 
to the close of 1943, Scottish Airways, 
and its subsidiary, Western Isles Air- 
ways, are reported to have flown 2,500,- 
000 miles, carried 3,250,000 pounds of 
mail and freight, and transported 76,000 
passengers. 





Belgian Textile Supply 
Taken for Reich 


According to information just received, 
during October 1943 the Germans requi- 
sitioned in occupied Belgium 30,000 tons 
of textile goods to clothe German 
civilians. 

The goods were commandeered from 
manufacturers and wholesalers. 
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Canadian Hay Reaches 
New England Farmers 


H. A. Glynn, customs agent for the 
Central Vermont Railway, St. Albans 
Vt., reports that feed shortage in the 
New England territory set up a demand 
for Canadian hay, with a consequent 
heavy and continuous shipment from 
Canadian National lines through g} 
Armand, Quebec, to the St. Albans dis. 
tribution point. As aid in this emer. 
gency, the U. S. Government has been 
admitting cattle feed free for a limiteg 
period, and the railways have furnished 
cars to quickly move Quebec hay across 
the border. 





Ghee Production, Uganda 


Uganda, British East Africa, has pro. 
gressed to a great extent during the war 
in regard to the production of ghee, or 
clarified butter fat, according to the 
British press. It is now able to take 
care of domestic requirements of the 
product and has an export surplus. It 
is reported that ghee is being sent to 


annually. 
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Forms 
Part of 20,000,000-Peso 
Housing Program in 
Chile 


Chile is currently spending some 
20,000,000 pesos on low-cost hous- 
ing projects and other construction 
in metropolitan areas. Perhaps 
the most interesting of these proj- 
ects is a unique, 80-acre community 
for orphaned and dependent chil- 
dren now nearing completion on 
the outskirts of Santiago, says a 
statement by the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter - American 
Affairs. 

Popularly known as La Ciudad 
del Nifo—The Children’s City— 
the project will consist of 30 houses 
with a capacity of 50 children each. 
Each dwelling will have large rec- 
reation and dining rooms and 
ample dormitory facilities, while 
the project as a whole will boast 
primary, secondary and industrial 
schools, a hospital and medical 
center, library, theater, swimming 
pool, tennis courts and track, foot- 
ball and basketball fields. Cost of 
the children’s city has been esti- 
mated at 7,000,000 pesos. 

When completed, the various 
units of the project will commem- 
orate all the American republics 
and outstanding American person- 
alities. Officially, the center is to 
be known as “Presidente Rios,” in 
token of the assistance which the 
President of Chile has given in 
bringing the children’s community 
into being. 
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Beverages 


Rum CONSUMPTION, BRITISH GUIANA 


Because of the decline in imports of 
whisky and other liquors since the out- 
break of the war, rum consumption in 
British Guiana has increased steadily 
since 1939, according to an article in the 
Georgetown press. 

In 1939, excise duty on rum yielded 
$601,480 in revenue; in 1940, $678,970; 
in 1941, $857,608; in 1942, $1,264,538; and 
in 1943, $1,502,796, or more than double 
the amount collected in 1939. The Gov- 
ernment estimates that 1944 rum revenue 
will be about $500,000 more than last 

ar. 
ae the first quarter of 1944, 73,125 
proof gallons of rum were released, as 
compared with 68,415 proof gallons in 
the corresponding period of 1943; exports 
totaled 26,692 proof gallons, compared 
with 17,702 proof gallons in the first 3 
months of 1943. 

On the other hand, revenue earned 
from imported liquors (whisky, brandy, 
gin, rum, and similar products) has been 
steadily declining during the war. In 
1939, when 12,304 proof gallons were im- 
ported, revenue collected was $96,851; in 
1940, 9,806 proof gallons, revenue of $88,- 
200; in 1941, 8,263 proof gallons, revenue 
of $72,942; in 1942, 4,964 proof gallons, 
revenue of $43,708; and in 1943, 4,678 
proof gallons, revenue of $43,317. 


Chemicals 


CHILEAN IMPORTS OF POTASSIUM CHLORATE 


Potassium chlorate is used in Chile in 
the production of matches for both 
Chilean and Bolivian consumption, in 
the manufacture of pharmaceutical 
preparations, and in the textile industry 
as @ reagent in dyeing cotton and wool. 
It is also employed by the Chilean Army 
for pyrotechnics. 

In pre-war years, this material, which 
is not produced in Chile, was imported 
principally from European sources, par- 
ticularly from Sweden and Finland. 
Imports from Finland ceased in 1940, 
however, and shipments amounting to 
79,961 kilograms were received from the 
United States in that year. Shipments 
from the United States since that time 
have been much smaller, however. 


CHEMICAL WorKS TO BE ESTABLISHED AT 
KwEILIN, CHINA 


Plans have been completed for the es- 
tablishment of the Kwangsi Chemical 
Works at Kweilin, China, according to 
Chinese press reports. The company, 
Which has a capital of CN$10,000,000, 


will produce chemicals for the match in- 
dustry. 





Coal and Fuel 


Gases 


COLOMBIAN COAL EXPorRTS 


In the period from January to June 
1943, Colombian coal exports exceeded 
imports for the first time, the foreign 
press reports. Preliminary figures for 
this period show exports (mainly to Bra- 
zil) of 2,902,907 net kilograms of coal 
valued at 193,409 pesos (about $110,514). 


NEw SUBSTITUTE FUEL ADOPTED IN 
DENMARK 


A new motor fuel, a byproduct of peat 
coke, has recently been added to the list 
of substitute fuels in Denmark, the for- 
eign press reports. The fuel, which is 
described as being peat tar or peat oil, 
has been adopted largely for use in pro- 
ducer-gas vehicles, but it is said to be 
suitable for the average Diesel motor in 
fishing vessels, and it also may be used as 
a lubricant. One disadvantage to its use 
is the necessity for a special device for 
preheating; when it has been warmed 





Africans Charmed by 
Movie Magic 


The moving-picture industry 
invaded virgin territory recently 
when a film was shown near the 
village of Afikpo in southern 
Nigeria, giving the native inhabi- 
tants their first glimpse of the 
“shadow world.” The mobile ex- 
hibition unit on tour through the 
British African colonies spent 4 
days in the outpost. By the fourth 
showing of the film, the news had 
spread far and wide; and long be- 
fore dark, the people hurried from 
every direction to get “aisle seats, 
center front” in the glade where 
the performance took place. 

Of particular interest to the au- 
dience was the appearance of King 
George VI, who was greeted with 
cheers that grew louder when he 
seemed to return the salutations. 
Scenes showing activities con- 
nected with the war effort in Africa 
and other parts of the British Em- 
pire were applauded heartily. 
When West African soldiers were 
shown in action in East Africa, the 
excited spectators stood up and 
called out names of relatives and 
friends, hoping that they would ap- 
pear on the screen. 

The showing of this and other 
similar films, which are produced 
in London, is part of a colonial 
educational program. 
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adequately, it is reported to be as fluid 
as crude oil. 

Peat coke is made in three plants with 
a combined annual capacity of 10,000 
metric tons, but present output is esti- 
mated at the rate of 600 tons annually. 

Allocations of gasoline for trucks and 
delivery vans was discontinued on Janu- 
ary 1, 1944. No gasoline has been made 
available for taxis since October 1943, 
and passenger cars have been without pe- 
troleum fuels since long before that time. 


COAL OUTPUT IN HUNGARY 


Although the Hungarian coal output 
decreased in 1943, production for the year 
was higher than the level reached at the 
outbreak of the war, states the foreign 
press. Miners worked additional shifts, 
including Sundays, to improve the sit- 
uation. Coal was distributed by the In- 
dustrial Bureau of Materials and Sup- 
plies, and household consumption was 
reduced by mild weather. 

At the Salgotharjan Coal Mining Co., 
where emphasis was placed on increased 
production in 1942 and 1943, attention 
was given to the maintenance of indus- 
trial equipment. New pits were sunk and 
new hauling equipment was installed in 
1943, the electric network of the company 
was reconditioned and extended, and 168 
houses were built for workers. 

Output of the Matra Coal Mining Co. 
approached the level of preceding years, 
and a 10-percent increase is reported in 
output from the Banvolgy Coal Mining 
Co. 


Construction 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION, SAO PAULO, BraziIn 


Private building construction in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, for the year 1943, totaling 
1,357,592 square meters, was only slightly 
below that of 1942, which amounted to 
1,369,115 square meters. Almost half of 
the 1943 total was for residences and 
office structures, according to a Brazilian 
trade publication. 


BUILDING CONTRACTS, COLOMBIA 


Construction contracts awarded in 
Bogota, Colombia, during March totaled 
2,282,453 pesos compared with 2,043,531 
pesos in February. This March figure 
was divided among the following proj- 
ects: 1,966,648 pesos for new construc- 
tion; 165,910 pesos for building houses for 
workers; 123,722 pesos for repairs; and 
26,172 pesos for grading and preparing 
lots. 

Two sites for large office buildings were 
purchased during April by Bogota indus- 
trialists. One of the proposed structures 
is scheduled to be started in mid-1944 at 
an estimated cost of 700,000 pesos. 

The Colombian Government approved 
contracts totaling 869,491 pesos during 
April, part of which was used for the 
following projects: an aqueduct and pav- 
ing at Santa Marta; schools in the De- 
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the Red Army. 


and human requirements. 


adapted to the purpose. 


hundreds of thousands of rubles. 
electric station of 21,000-kilowatt 
reduced the number of workers per 
reduction in output. 
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Old Soviet Tractor Plant in New Setting 


The Kharkov tractor plant, evacuated before the German army reached 
the great Ukrainian city, is now in Rubtsovsk, a provincial railroad town in 
the Altai wheat belt, where it has been turning out machines since January 
1943; it completed the 500th tractor on the day Kharkov was reoccupied by 


The story of the transfer, erection, and operation of this plant is one of 
a struggle with hardships, shortages, makeshifts. 
ing practically no electric power or water supply adequate for industrial 
Bricks could be obtained for the plant buildings, 
but workers’ houses had to be built of primitive local materials, skilfully 
The boiler shop was hardly ready when the first 
machinery arrived; the cupola furnace came 2 months later. 
all the parts of the plant were completed, the tractors rolled off the conveyor 
belt. By the end of 1943, 1,000 machines had been shipped. 

Two factors are chiefly responsible for this record. One was the in- 
genuity of the head engineers, who invented new machines or processes 
when materials were lacking, trained new workers from the vicinity, and 
raised labor productivity in the face of difficulties. 
ness and ability to learn of the local boys and girls, of whom more than 
3,000 have acquired skills, and whose ideas and suggestions have saved 
In their spare time they built a new 
capacity; and they have voluntarily 
“brigade” (team) in the plant, with no 


Rubtsovsk was small, hav- 
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Another was the eager- 
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partment of Narino and in the Comis- 
sary of Caqueta; and a sewer system in 
Florencia in Caqueta. 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS, EL SALVADOR 


Apparently both private and public 
construction is increasing in El] Salvador, 
according to a foreign trade journal. 
Building materials for residential con- 
struction in 1942 and 1943 were limited 
to such kinds as could be produced lo- 
cally, plus a few imported electric and 
plumbing fixtures. Reinforced concrete 
is expected to be available again for pri- 
vate construction by the middle of 1944. 

Allotments for public works were raised 
from $889,600 in 1943 to $2,048,200 in 
1944. Included in this amount is $400,000 
to be used for road construction and 
maintenance, $220,000 for further im- 
provements on the DTopango airport, 
$148,000 for an aviation school and 
hangers, $400,000 for the construction of 
new government buildings and repairs of 
existing ones, and $300,000 for hospitals, 
jails, and a school for teachers. 

San Salvador is constructing a modern 
slaughterhouse and meat market at a 
cost of $80,000. Plans are under way for 
a sewage and water-purification project 
in Santa Tecla. 


BUILDING PROJECTS, NICARAGUA 


Building permits issued during the 
first quarter of 1944 in Managua, Nica- 
ragua, totaled 59, valued at 383,500 cor- 
dobas, an increase compared with 30 per- 
mits valued at 144,250 cordobas, for the 
corresponding period of 1943. 

Favorable progress was made on pub- 
lic-works projects under construction 
throughout Nicaragua in the first quar- 
ter of 1944. An electric unit is being in- 
stalled in the power plant at Esteli to re- 
place the one which broke down about a 
year ago. The city of Jinotepe is con- 
structing an athletic field, and a sew- 
erage system is being laid at Rivas. 
Granada was reported to have started the 
installation of more than 500 meters of 
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12-inch and 42-inch drainage pipe dur- 
ing the latter part of March. The con- 
struction of a garbage-disposal plant 
(25,000 cordobas) was started on April 
lin Leon. Managua practically finished 
by the end of March a public meat mar- 
ket and started a dike. A reinforced- 
concrete building was recently completed 
for the storage of rum in the city of 
Chichigalpa. Work on the motion-pic- 
ture theater at Corinto is still in prog- 
ress. 

Other projects scheduled for the near 
future are: a building to house the post 
office, and telegraph and telephone of- 
fices of Puerto Morazan; the paving of 
principal streets in Matagalpa; a small 
public slaughterhouse at Somoto; and a 
second public market at Managua. 


EXPERIMENTAL HOUSING PROJECT, UGANDA 


Experimental houses for rural workers 
are being constructed in Uganda, using 
only bricks, tile roofing, and such other 
materials as can be produced locally, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. A type 
house is being sought which will com- 
bine the features of economy and per- 
manency, and of sufficiently simple de- 
sign that an average rural worker would 
have no difficulty in erecting one. 


IRRIGATION AND HOUSING PROJECTS, 
U.S. 5S. R. 


Numerous irrigation canals are under 
construction in the Soviet Union. Ten 
canals are now in progress in Armenia, 
three of which are nearing completion. 
In addition to these, work has started on 
the Stalin canal, which reportedly will 
irrigate 79,000 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 
acres) of pasture land and _ several 
hundred hectares of newly sown land. 

Approximately 5,200 hectares of land, 
which include 1,200 hectares of virgin 
soil, are to be irrigated by canals being 
constructed in the Alma-Ata Oblast. 

With the completion of the Kugat 
canal in the Dzhalal-Abad Oblast of 
Kazakhstan, 4,000 hectares of barren 
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land will be watered. Collective farmers 
of the Frunze Oblast planned to com. 
plete the Kolek canal by May 1; they are 
also digging ditches leading from the 
Bolshoi Chu canal. Pastures of the 
Tyan-Shan mountains are to be irrigated 
so that grass will grow more abundantly 
in this area. 

Some 11,400 hectares will be irrigated 
in the Kuibyshev Oblast when the Kuty. 
luk irrigation system is completed this 
year. 

Standard houses are being produceg 
successfully by the lumber mills of 
Archangel Province in the Soviet Union 
Stalingrad and collective farms of Klin 
County in Moscow Province recently re. 
ceived a number of these houses, accord. 
ing to a Soviet publication. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


DrY-BATTERY PRODUCTION, SOUTH AFRICA 


Dry-battery production in Port Eliza- 
beth, Union of South Africa, has more 
than doubled within the past year, and 
present production is between 50,000 and 
60,000 daily. This achievement has been 
attained by adding a night shift and con- 
verting storage space into assembly lines, 

Batteries for flashlights, telephones, 
airplanes, and naval radio sets are the 
principal products, 85 percent of which 
are allotted to military use. The remain- 
ing 15 percent is sold to private firms and 
subsequently retailed to civilians on a 
ration basis. 

Practically all machinery used for the 
manufacture of dry batteries is obtained 
from abroad, principally from the United 
States. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


SWEDISH EXPorTS 


Exports of foodstuffs from Sweden 
during 1943 were valued at 15,800,000 
crowns, a decline of 27 percent compared 
with a value of 21,800,000 crowns in 
1942. 


Cocoa and Coffee 


Cocoa SITUATION, BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


For some time past the cocoa-growing 
districts in British West Africa have 
been affected by two diseases, swollen 
shoot and sahlbergella, according to the 
British press. Inasmuch as British West 
Africa normally supplies 70 percent of 
the world’s consumption of cocoa beans, 
widespread disease of the trees is caus- 
ing concern. 

Post-war prospects in the Gold Coast 
are not encouraging. The shortage will 
be due partly to disease (the extent of 
which cannot yet be defined), and partly 
to the indifference of native farmers be- 
cause of low prices and the destruc- 
tion of crops in the early part of the war. 
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These conditions are receiving the full 
attention of the British Colonial Office, 
the industry, and other interests, con- 
tinues the article, and an increase in 
price to the farmers has already been an- 
nounced. 


CorrrE CROP, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


At the beginning of 1944, the Domini- 
can Republic had a moderately large 
carry-over of coffee from the preceding 
year (approximately 3,800 metric tons). 

Exports were not large in January and 
February, but approximately 4,000 tons 
were exported during March. The win- 
ter harvest was below normal, as had 
been predicted, and only about 2,000 tons 
were produced in the first quarter of 
1944. Only 550 tons remained on hand 
for shipment at the beginning of May. 

Estimates of the 1944 crop vary from 
8,000 to 10,000 metric tons. The coffee 
quota under the Inter-American Coffee 
Agreement for the Dominican Republic 
during the current coffee year has been 
increased to 157,866 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). 
The Dominican Republic must export 
grams each (1 kilogram= 2.2046 pounds). 
remainder of 1944 to fill its quota, and 
in view of small crop expectations it is 
doubtful if this total can be reached. 


COFFEE SITUATION, EL SALVADOR 


Coffee exports from El Salvador, prin- 
cipally to the United States, continued 
heavy during March and April. 

Effective April 21, El Salvador’s quota 
for the shipment of coffee to the United 
States was increased, together with 
those of other producing countries, by 
approximately 20 percent, or from 
660,000 to 790:932 bags of 60 kilograms 
each. At least 80 percent of the 1943-44 
crop, estimated at 977,500 bags, will 
therefore be sold to the United States. 
Inasmuch as up to April 15 more than 
133,000 bags had already been sold out- 
side of the United States, it is expected 
that the entire crop will be disposed of 
without difficulty. 

The 1944-45 Salvadoran coffee crop is 
estimated at 920,000 bags, or about 6 per- 
cent lower than the present crop (1943- 
44) but equal to the 1942-43 crop. 

Since the Inter-American Coffee Board 
has announced that El Salvador’s orig- 
inal quota for the 1944-45 year will be 
690,000 bags, it is expected that the Sal- 
vador Coffee Co. (which holds all coffee 
for sale outside of the United States) will 
establish a free quota of 75 percent of 
the crop for the next crop year and a 
deferred quota of 25 percent. This com- 
pares with a 70 to 30 relationship during 
the present crop year. Deferred-quota 
coffee will continue to.be purchased by 
the company at prices close to the local 
equivalent of United States’ ceiling 
prices, 

HAITIAN COFFEE CROP 


The Haitian 1943-44 coffee crop, esti- 
mated at 20,000,000 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds), plus the small 
carry-over of 2,409,000 kilograms from 
the 1942-43 crop, gave an exportable 
amount of 22,400,009 kilograms. From 
the beginning of the crop year (October 
1, 1943) through March 31, 1944, exports 
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totaled 8,376,387 kilograms, and port 
stocks reported by the Commission for 
the Allocation and Control of Exporta- 
tion of Coffee on March 31, 1944, were 
12,928,800 kilograms, leaving some 1,000,- 
000 kilograms in the interior. 

Since March 31, 1944, shipping is re- 
ported to have eased somewhat and it is 
believed that the entire crop will find a 
market abroad. 


VENEZUELAN COCOA INDUSTRY 


There were no new developments in the 
Venezuelan cocoa industry in 1943. In 
general, the growing of cocoa in that 
country continues to decline, and the 
long-term trend of exports is downward. 

The cocoa-growing areas of Venezuela 
are scattered over the country in semi- 
isolated regions. 

Inasmuch as Venezuela has no cocoa- 
growers or exporters association, prac- 
tically no statistical information on the 
industry is available. 

A normal crop of Venezuelan cocoa is 
estimated to be between 250,000 and 300,- 
000 bags of 50 kilograms each (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds) or between 12,500 
and 15,000 metric tons. 

Exporters predict that the 1943-44 crop 
(November through August 1944) will be 
a poor one inasmuch as last year’s crop 
was @ good one, and the crop is seldom 
good in 2 consecutive years. Exports 
during the first quarter of 1944 have 
shown a favorable trend; they were 749.1 
metric tons greater than during the cor- 
responding period of 1943. Indications 
are that the 1943-44 crop will be about 
200,000 bags. 

The Venezuelan cocoa industry has 
not been as adversely affected by the war 
as was expected. In 1938 Germany pur- 
chased 50 percent of the cocoa exports 
and even in the first 9 months of 1939 
that country took 39.8 percent of ex- 
ports. Prior to 1939 the United States 
took only a small quantity of Venezuelan 
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cocoa but since that year the United 
States has been the principal importer 
of Venezuelan cocoa, taking close to 90 
percent of exports. 

It is estimated that about 10 percent of 
the total production is consumed do- 
mestically. 

Among the many reasons for the long- 
term decline in the Venezuelan cocoa in- 
dustry are the marked decline in world 
prices (the 1940 price was approximately 
one-third the 1928 price) , the high value 
of the bolivar in relation to the dollar, 
competition with other regions of the 
world where more advanced production 
methods are employed, particularly West 
Africa, blights, the inadequacy of trans- 
portation, and the lack of any organiza- 
tion of cocoa growers and exporters who 
might work together to improve the in- 
dustry. 

The drop in world prices for cocoa had 
such a serious effect that in 1936 the 
Venezuelan Government inaugurated a 
subsidy for cocoa exporters. In 1941 this 
was modified to form the present-day 
system of the “cacao dollar” under which 
the Central Bank purchases the dollars 
derived from the sale of cocoa at a some- 
what higher rate of exchange than the 
ordinary commercial rate. Thus today 
the rate for the cocoa dollar is $1 in 
United States currency or 3.75 bolivares 
(constituting a subsidy of about 12 per- 
cent), while the commercial rate of the 
United States dollar is 3.33 bolivares. 

In 1943, purchases of cocoa dollars by 
the Central Bank totaled $3,722,982, an 
increase of 17.4 percent over the 1942 
purchases of $3,170,820. 

In 1943, a good crop, coupled with 
steady United States buying at fixed 
prices and a favorable shipping situation, 
resulted in an improvement in exports 
which were valued at 10,665,303 bolivares 
(approximately $3,200,000), an increase 
of 17.2 percent over the value of 1942 
exports. 
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Fruits 


Fic Crop, PORTUGAL 


Figs are Portugal’s most important 
fruit export. The 1943-44 fig crop 
totaled 14,000 tons, of which 7,000 tons 
were consumed in the country (1,500 
tons being used for making alcohol), and 
6,100 tons were exported. On January 
1, 1944, there was an unsold carry-over 
of 900 tons of figs. 

About 45 percent of the exportable 
surplus from the 1943-44 crop was pur- 
chased by Great Britain, and 35 percent 
was shipped to Sweden, Brazil, and Ger- 
many. 


ORANGE EXPORTS FROM ZANZIBAR 


In 1943 the number of oranges exported 
from Zanzibar, British East Africa, 
totaled 6,750,000, valued at £7,700, an in- 
crease of 50 percent in volume and 97 
percent in value, compared with 4,500,000 
oranges, valued at £3,900, exported in 
1942. 


Meats and Products 


Hoc SITUATION, EIRE 


On June 1, 1943, there were 434,371 
hogs in Eire. This was the lowest num- 
ber ever recorded and represented a de- 
crease of 16.3 percent compared with the 
number on the corresponding date in 
1942 and 43.1 percent below the number 
on June 1, 1941. 

The decrease in the number of hogs 
was rejected in the number received for 
curing in 1943, which totaled 224,643, a 
drop of 123,937, or 35.6 percent, com- 
pared with 1942, and less than 1941 by 
603,034, or 72.9 percent. 

Prices throughout 1943 were on a 
higher level than in the preceding year. 
The average monthly deadweight price 
per hundredweight (112 pounds) rose 
gradually from 12ls., 9d., in January 
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1943, to 123s., 9d., in August 1943, de- 
creased slightly to 123s., 6d. in Septem- 
ber 1943, and then increased sharply in 
October and November 1943, following 
the abolition of certain production 
quotas, and the substitution of minimum 
for fixed prices. The November price of 
162s., 6d. was 42s., 9d. in excess of that for 
November 1942 and 5ls., 6d. higher than 
that for November 1941. 

The prohibition of the importation, 
save under license, of live hogs and 
bacon and hams continued in force dur- 
ing 1943. 


Spices and Related Products 
MEXICAN VANILLA CROP 


The output of cured vanilla beans 
from the 1943 Mexican crop is unoffi- 
cially estimated at between 300,000 and 
350,000 pounds. This is an increase of 
approximately 50 percent over the pre- 
ceding season. 

The 1943 vanilla crop is now moving 
into export channels, and the quality of 
the cured beans is stated to be average 
or above. Inasmuch as exports continue 
at a fairly even rate until August or Sep- 
tember, it will be 3 months or more be- 
fore official statistics on the crop are re- 
leased. Since practically all the vanilla 
produced in Mexico is exported, export 
figures might also be termed production 
figures. 

It is reported that increased produc- 
tion in 1943 is the result of additional 
plantings since 1939. Allowing 4 years 
to the time of flowering, many new plants 
are now coming into production. 

Weather conditions were not good 
during the growing season. A drought 
was experienced this spring in the va- 
nilla-producing region of the State of 
Veracruz, which produces 95 percent of 
all Mexican vanilla. 
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Soviet Wine Industry and Viticulture 


An all-Union Soviet Conference of workers in the wine-making industry, 
lasting 7 days, was concluded in late March. 

At present, grape-growing and the wine industry are being restored along 
the Don, the Kuban, in the Ukraine, in Stavropol, and other regions liberated 
from German occupation. The Pyatigorsk trust alone has recently put into 
production eight wine factories having a capacity of 80,000 hectoliters per 
season. The enterprises of Abrau-Dyurso have already delivered 4,500 
hectoliters of high-quality champagne. 

In 1944 the raw-material supply of the Soviet wine industry will be ex- 
panded considerably. Establishment of nine grape-growing collective farms 
is being completed in the Don area and within the republics of Central Asia. 
New plants for the manufacture of chapagne wines will be placed under 
construction in Gorki, Tashkent, and Moscow. An additional 2,200,000 
bottles of champagne wines will be made available within the Soviet Union 
in the course of the year. 

The All-Union Scientific Viticultural Institute “Magarach”, jointly with the 
Academy of Sciences of the Gruzian (Georgia) Republic, as a result of many 
years’ research, have recognized the possibility of reviving the production of 
traditionally known high-quality Georgian wines such as Kinzmarauli, 
odzhalishi, sviri, and tsvishi. A factory with a capacity of 1,500 hectoliters 
will be placed in operation at Arteni (near Gori) in the course of this year. 
Production of wine from local grapes is reportedly improving in Armenia, 
Azerbaidzhan, and on the Black Sea Coast. 

Serious attention is paid to medicinal wines. A “medicinal-wine section” 
was organized recently in Moscow. The first shipment of this output for 
the fighters of the Red Army has already been prepared. 
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The following table shows expo 
vanilla from Mexico during the 
1940 to 1943: 
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Sugars and Products 


BRAZILIAN HONEY PropucTIon 


Beekeeping in the central, north, and 
northeastern parts of the State of Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil, has shown notable 
progress compared with advances made 
there in other agricultural pursuits, Pro- 
duction of honey in the area occurs 
largely in sections settled by the Ger. 
mans. 

An attempt was made in 1940 to survey 
the bee industry in the State. The sta. 
tistics obtained by the Department of 
Agriculture of Rio Grande do Sul, which 
were admittedly incomplete, covereg 
about 15,000 hives. 

Production of honey per hive was esti. 
mated variously at 18, 40, and 55 pounds 
per year, depending upon the type of hive 
used. The lowest of the three figures 
represents the average yield from old- 
fashioned hives not having removable 
frames. Various sources estimate an- 
nual production at from 1,000 to 3,000 
metric tons. 

Most of the honey is strained before 
it is sold, this type being called “espre- 
mido” honey. Some is cleaned by a cen- 
trifugal process and is known as “centri- 
fugado.” 

Much of the honey produced in Rio 
Grande do Sul is sold in bulk by the pro- 
ducers to small country stores. In large 
cities it is also sold in bulk, although in 
the better stores it can be purchased in 
glass containers or in paraffined cartons. 
The glass containers are in 1-kilogram, 
2-kilogram, and 5-kilogram sizes, and 
the cartons in one-half kilogram and 
1-kilogram sizes. 

Porto Alegre is the State’s commercial 
center for honey. The product is deliv- 
ered in 28-kilogram cans from the pro- 
ducing areas. 

Since the war, exports of honey from 
this State have been small. In 1939, when 
473,433 pounds were exported, it was 
thought that honey might become an im- 
portant export. Of the 1939 shipments, 
15,869 pounds were sold to other States 
in Brazil and the remainder was shipped 
to Germany. Exports in 1942, however, 
totaled only 68,638 pounds, and in 1943 
only 1,193 pounds were exported. 

The price of honey varies from 2 to 
2.50 cruzeiros per kilogram, or between 
approximately 54 and 68 cents per pound 
in United States currency. The present 
market price in Porto Alegre is approxi- 
mately 8 cents per pound. Relatively 
high prices now obtainable, despite the 
disappearance of the export market, are 
due to small stocks consequent upon 
‘drought conditions and to heavy local 
purchases by the Brazilian Army. 
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CANE YIELD, HONDURAS 


Harvesting of the sugar crop in the San 
Pedro Sula area of Honduras began on 
February 1. The sugar company in that 
city reports that the cane yield this year 
js between 14 and 16 tons per acre, com- 
pared with a yield of between 8 and 10 
tons last year. The company, therefore, 
expects its 1944 refinery output to reach 
35,000 sacks of 100 pounds each, a 40 per- 
cent increase over last year’s 25,000 


sacks. 


Iron and Steel 


BRAZILIAN OUTPUT 


Reporting the highest output yet re- 
corded in Brazil, the iron and steel in- 
dustry in 1943 produced 247,680 tons of 
pig iron, 184,325 tons of steel, and 155,- 
058 tons of sheets. 

Imports of iron and steel having de- 
creased in recent years, there is an ample 
local market for the entire Brazilian out- 
put. Although exports of iron and steel 
were reported to be nominal, exports of 
jron and steel manufactures in 1943 were 
about double those of 1942. 

Four producers supplied 80 percent of 
the 1943 output. 

Steel drums are being manufactured in 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, by a newly established 
firm. It has been estimated that the 
factory will be able to produce from 250 
to 500 drums daily. Machinery, which 
was purchased second-hand from a plant 
in Recife, is practically all of Swedish 
manufacture and reportedly is in ex- 
cellent condition. 


STEEL-PLANT CONSTRUCTION, SWEDEN 


Of the $1,400,000 requested by the 
management of the State-owned iron 
and steel works at Lulea, Sweden, for 
construction, the State Industrial Com- 
mission has recommended the granting 
of $357,000 for the completion of plants 
already under construction. The request 
for $1,043,000 for the erection of a 
Thomas steel plant was rejected. 

Consideration is being given now to 
the erection of a sponge-iron plant. It 
is claimed that the use of sponge iron 
instead of charcoal pig iron would result 
in considerable savings in addition to 
an appreciable economy in the use of 


~ Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Manufactures 


SHOE PropucTION, SYRIA 


Syria’s shoe industry produced 3,500,- 
000 pairs of shoes in 1943 compared with 
2,000,000 pairs in 1942. Reportedly only 
inferior-grade leathers of domestic man- 
ufacture were available, and the output 
of these factories was of very poor qual- 
ity. Prices,showever, ranged from six to 
eight times the pre-war scale. 


Tanning Materials 


SITUATION IN SPAIN 


The tanning-materials situation in 
Spain today is critical. Domestic bark 
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for tanning is in seriously short supply 
as a result of the up-bidding for available 
logs. Formerly, tanning-extract manu- 
facturers were able to purchase bark 
stripped from logs at reasonable prices 
but because of the severe shortage of 
coal, higher prices are being paid for do- 
mestic logs, to be used for heating or 
as fuel in internal-combustion engines, 
than is paid for the bark when it has 
been laboriously stripped from the log 
and put aside for special sale to the tan- 
ning-extract industry. 

Imports of chestnuts from Italy ceased 
with the commencement of military 
campaigns in Sicily and southern Italy. 
Shipping difficulties have obstructed the 
normal flow of mimosa from South 
Africa, 

Quebracho presents an even more 
complicated problem. Until recently, 
Spain was able to import quebracho logs 
from Argentina and convert them into 
extracts locally. The efforts of the Ar- 
gentine Government to protect its own 
industry for the extraction of quebracho 
from native logs have affected Spanish 
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imports of logs, but the extract is still 
available. 

Small quantities of synthetic tanning 
agents are being manufactured in 
Spain but at prices which would be pro- 
hibitive in normal times. However, the 
scarcity.of bichromates and chrome salts 
has given temporary impetus to this in- 
dustry. Present yearly requirements of 
synthetic tanning agents may be placed 
at a minimum of 200 metric tons, which 
the domestic industry cannot meet. 

Some local tanneries obtained permis- 
sion in January 1944 to import German 
substitutes; others are attempting to ob- 
tain shipments of synthetic tannins from 
the United States. 

Aithough several factories in Spain 
have been authorized to prepare bi- 
chromates and chromium salts, only one 
plant so far has produced a satisfactory 
product. This plant has a capacity of 
less than 500 kilograms daily (partly in 
liquid form, so that 500 kilograms rep- 
resents only about 250 kilograms of soda 
in crystal form). This quantity is too 
small to have any effect on the market. 


os cena od are 
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Chromium ore, which forms the basis 
for the manufacture of bichromates and 
chrome salts, is at present imported only 
from Portugal. Spanish ore has such a 
low yield that its use is uneconomical. 


Lumber and 
Products 


ImporRTS INTO TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Imports of southern yellow pine into 
Trinidad, British West Indies, increased 
slightly more than 20 percent in 1942 
over the preceding year, the foreign 
press reports. They amounted to $1l,- 
043,342 in 1942, compared with $861,340 
in 1941. 

CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canada’s total imports of unmanufac- 
tured wood increased slightly in value 
during the first quarter of 1944 over the 
corresponding months in the preceding 
year, amounting to $1,455,000 and $1,- 
439,000, respectively, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Imports 
of planks and boards, however, showed 
a decrease—from $726,000 in January 
to March 1943 to $576,000 in the first 3 
months of 1944. 

Imports of manufactured wood during 
the first quarter of 1944 are reported at 
$1,530,000, whereas they totaled $1,481,- 
000 during the corresponding months in 
1943. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


Two lookout towers of exterior-type 
Douglas fir plywood used experimentally 
in British Columbia, Canada, have given 
excellent service, according to a Cana- 
dian lumber publication. 

The lookouts are located on Living- 
stone and Terrace Mountains and have 
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been in use since the fall of 1942. Ply- 
wood-panel construction is especially 
desirable for buildings of this type be- 
cause of its lightness. Materials for 
these towers must be transported by 
packtrain in most cases, so that a re- 
duction in weight of approximately 3,000 
pounds constitutes a decided advantage. 
It is hoped to make more extensive use 
of towers of this type. Additional in- 
stallations, however, depend upon the 
availability of plywood, a war material 
greatly in demand for military purposes. 
A saw and planing mill at Tashme, 
British Columbia, Canada, formerly op- 
erated by Japanese interests, has re- 
sumed production, a Canadian lumber 
magazine says. Railway ties form a 
substantial part of the output. 


PRODUCTION, QUEBEC, CANADA 


The wood cut on timber limits in Que- 
bec, Canada, during the 1942-43 season 
totaled 303,567,750 cubic feet, slightly 
less than during the preceding season, 
according to the annual report of the 
Provincial Department of Lands and 
Forests. 

Sawmills in the Province totaled 2,188, 
and the value of lumber production was 
estimated at $34,337,741 in 1942. 

The forest-products industry is one of 
the major industries of the Province, and 
extensive research is being undertaken 
on the expansion of the secondary wood 
industries and new applications of wood 
products in the industrial field. Particu- 
lar attention is being given to the train- 
ing of technicians and forest personnel. 


LOGGING DIFFICULTIES, FINLAND 


Because of mild weather, logging in 
Finland met with considerable difficulty 
during the past winter, according to a 
European trade journal. Logs are hauled 
by sledge and every day without snowfall 
is said to have meant a loss of between 
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250,000 and 300,000 cubic meters of Wood 

Since peat production continued joy 
because of labor shortages, there Was a 
scarcity of both wood and peat for pro. 
ducer-gas fuel. 


SAwN-Goops PRODUCTION, FinLanp 


Finland’s production of sawn goods jn 
1943 amounted to 550,000 Standards (] 
standard=1,980 board feet), the Euro- 
pean press reports. 

This figure represents an increase of 
75,000 standards above the 1942 totg 
Exports, however, increased only slightly. 


WoopD-PROCUREMENT PROGRAM, Hungary 


A wood-procurement program has 
been organized in Hungary on a perma- 
nent basis to supply the greatly increased 
demand for use in producer-gas units 
according to the European press, 

Plans call for an output of 2,119,009 
cubic feet (60,000 cubic meters) of woog 
annually for producer-gas units. A 
number of wood service stations are to 
be established throughout the country, 

The program may be a result of Ger. 
man pressure, since Hungarian petro. 
leum production is said to have increased 
sufficiently to provide a surplus for ex. 
port even after meeting the pre-war 
domestic consumption rate. 


NICARAGUAN EXPORTS 


Nicaragua’s 1943 exports of lumber in- 
creased substantially over the preceding 
year. 

The United States took large quantities 
of mahogany, lignum vitae, and balsa, 
Shipments of cedar and pine were sent to 
other Latin American markets. 


DECLINE IN SWEDISH EXPorRTS 


Sweden's exports of sawn and planed 
goods in 1943 continued to show a sub- 
stantial decline, according to the annual 
report of the Swedish Wood Exporters 
Association. 

Shipments of these products in 1943 
amounted to 200,000 standards (1 stand- 
ard=1,980 board feet), including 10,000 
standards of boxboards and 10,000 stand- 
ards of planed goods. In 1942 they 
amounted to 350,000, with 9,000 in box- 
boards and 20,000 in planed goods. 
Totals for both years show a large de- 
crease from 1941, when exports of sawn 
and planed goods approximated 490,000 
standards. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


FARM-MACHINERY OUTPUT, SPAIN 


Spanish production of farm machinery 
has developed rapidly since importing 
has become more difficult. As far back 
as 1929 experimental mowers were prd- 
duced, but the movement did not gall 
any significance until recently. Four 
small Spanish firms are now turning out 
a total of 2,500 mowers, 2,000 reapers, and 
1,000 binders annually. 

Little or no farm machinery has been 
imported since the beginning of the 
Spanish civil war in 1936; thus domestic 
firms have little or no competition. At 
present, farm machinery is in great de- 
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d because Spain had no reserve 
ks on Which to draw when supplies 
were cut off. High prices of agricultural 
implements which normally would have 
risen with the demand have been curbed 
py the Government., 
France was the principal supplier of 
mowers, reapers, and binders in 1935— 
the last year of normal trade—with Ger- 
many and the United States following in 
order. The table below shows Spanish 
imports of mowers, reapers, and com- 
pines from foreign countries over a period 
of years. 


{In metric tons! 





—_—— 
Country of origin 1933 1034 1935 1941 





978.3 | 342.6 995.1 
“4 27 2, o 

ees 117.8 33881) 710.3 
United States 145.6 | 257.7 167.5 
Gwedet 22.8 50.0 68.3 
Belgium. : rt 
Great Britain 2.6 1.3 2.2 4 


Total 567.1 | 989.7 | 1,962.3 91 8 
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Germany reported exported to Spain 
92.3 metric tons of farm machinery in 
1942 and 127.6 metric tons in the first 
half of 1943. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


GOLD AND SILVER OUTPUT, ANTIOQUIA, 
COLOMBIA 


Production of 1,066,585 grams of gold 
and 385,581 grams of silver in the De- 
partment of Antioquia, Colombia, in 
March 1944 represented higher output 
than was reported in any month in the 
preceding 6 months. 


GOLD AND SILVER EXPORTS FROM NICARAGUA 


The value of exports of gold and silver 
from Nicaragua in March 1944 totaled 
$687,035—19,337.64 troy ounces of gold 
valued at $676,817 and 23,223.24 troy 
ounces of silver worth $10,218. 

The total value of gold and silver ex- 
ports from Nicaragua in March 1944 rep- 
resented a 4-percent increase over the 
$659,972 reported for the preceding 
month and a 12-percent increase over the 
March 1943 value of $603,884. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIAN GOLD OUTPUT 
DECREASING 


The number of gold-producing mines 
in Southern Rhodesia decreased from 
1,574 in 1939 to 770 on September 30, 1943, 
says the foreign press. The resultant 
decrease in output represents a heavy 
loss in income to the State, as it is 
claimed that 50 percent of the national 
income is derived from gold mining. 

In the 9 months ended September 30, 
1943, 499,745 fine ounces were produced 
from the 3,014,589 tons milled. Produc- 
tion for the preceding year showed 
760,030 fine ounces from 4,392,673 tons 
milled. 

According to the report, prospecting 
has been virtually suspended, operation 
of many mines has been rendered un- 
profitable by increased costs, some mines 
have been exhausted, some lack stores, 
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Mexico Acquires Penicillin From U. S. and Controls 
Domestic Production 


Mexico, which has just acquired three and a half billion units of penicillin 
from the United States, is taking energetic measures to stimulate and con- 
trol the production of the versatile new drug. A National Commission for 
the Control of Penicillin has been organized under Government auspices 
to supervise research and production of the drug and ensure its most effective 
_ in Mexico and distribution to United Nations fighting men on many 

ronts. 

The three and half billion units of penicillin were purchased in the United 
States by the Mexican Department of Public Health for $140,000, and repre- 
sent from 3,000 to 6,000 doses, approximately. Part of the supply will be 
distributed to hospitals in Mexico and the remainder placed on sale at from 
$30 to $40 per 100,000 units. Penicillin is normally quoted at approximately 
$90 per 100,000 units. 

Mexico’s National Commission for the Control of Penicillin was created 
at the beginning of this year to serve as an advisory body in recommending 
the use of the drug and distributing it where needed. It also serves as a liai- 
son agency with similar commissions in the United States and other Amer- 
ican republics. One of its chief objectives at present is to conduct research 
on types of ailments which are susceptible to successful treatment by peni- 
cillin, and research on new and more efficient means of producing the drug 
in quantities large enough to bring it within the reach of all Mexicans who 
need it. The Commission is composed of Dr. Ignacio Gonzalez Guzman, 
Dr. Jose Zozaya and Dr. Demetrio Mayoral Pardo. 

At present, four laboratories are engaged in producing penicillin in Mexico, 
and another one, affiliated with a large United States pharmaceutical com- 
pany, is being planned. Of the four existing laboratories, one is supervised 
by Mexican experts, another by United States technicians, and the remain- 
ing two are still in the process of perfecting their product. All of these 
laboratories are planning expansion soon for a possible production of several 
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and there has been a loss of workers to 
the armed services. 

Recommendations to the Government 
on methods of improving the situation 
have been made by mining interests. 


SouTH AFRICAN GOLD OUTPUT 


Gold output in March 1944 from the 
Transvaal, Union of South Africa, as re- 
ported in the foreign press, totaled 
1,038,414 ounces, compared with 969,017 
ounces in February. At the usual price 
of £8 8s., the value of the March output 
was £8,722,678 (about $34,890,700), rep- 
resenting a considerable increase from 
the February value of £8,139,743 (about 
$32,558,970). 

A total of 295,938 natives were em- 
ployed in the gold mines in March. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


BRAZILIAN CEMENT INDUSTRY ACTIVE 


Production of portland cement in Bra- 
zil totaled 747,409 tons in 1943. In view 
of fuel and transportation problems, this 
figure compared favorably with the out- 
put of 752,839 metric tons in 1942 and 
767,506 in 1941. 

Monthly production in the first 5 
months of the year averaged between 
55,000 and 60,000 tons, but an improved 
fuel supply during the latter half of the 
year resulted in increased output of 
cement. In December output totaled 
75,000 tons. 

Domestic production was unable to 
meet the demands of the construction 


industry for cement, and imports were 
low—13,347 tons in 1943 compared with 
68,934 in 1942. 

Four-fifths of Brazil’s cement is pro- 
duced in the States of Sao Paulo and Rio 
de Janeiro. Production in these States 
is concentrated in seven plants, three 
plants accounting for 84 percent of the 
total and four smaller plants furnishing 
the remainder. 


EXPANSION IN COLOMBIAN CEMENT 
INDUSTRY 


The cement industry in Colombia has 
expanded to such an extent that produc- 
tion is sufficient for the country’s needs. 
Imports in 1929 amounted to 150,625 
tons; none was imported in 1941 and 
1942. 

In the first half of 1943, exports of 
cement totaled 5,660,000 kilograms, val- 
ued at 257,649 pesos ($147,221), which 
was more than the total output in 1942. 

Formerly, cement was little used in 
the interior of the country, but new fac- 
tories are distributed throughout all of 
the principal regions of the country 
where transportation is available. 

Decreased production costs are re- 
ported also. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION DECLINES IN LEBANON 


Working under military supervision, 
the two local cement factories of the 
Lebanon produced an estimated 200,000 
metric tons in 1943, compared with 250,- 
000 tons in 1942. The reduction in mili- 
tary construction was reflected in de- 
creased domestic demand for cement. 

Exports took about 30,000 tons of the 
1943 output. 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CANADIAN IMPORTS AND CROP PROSPECTS 


Canada imported during March 1944 
vegetable oils valued at $1,199,000, com- 
pared with a value of $1,392,000 in March 
1943. The value of vegetable-oil imports 
for the first quarter of 1944 was $3,072,000 
against $2,720,000 in the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. 

The objectives for oilseed crops in 
Canada for 1944, as reported by the Brit- 
ish press, are as follows: Flaxseed, 2,800,- 
000 acres, 5 percent below the 1943 fig- 
ures; soybeans, 90,000 acres, 78 percent 
more than in 1943; rapeseed, 147 per- 
cent more than in the preceding year; 
and sunflower seed, 50,000 acres, a 72- 
percent increase over 1943. 


SITUATION IN CUBA 


The situation for fats and oils in Cuba 
during April was good, with domestic 
production of peanut oil sufficient to meet 
needs. Tallow imports were large enough 
to permit soap manufacturers to operate 
at normal levels. 


EXPORTS FROM EL SALVADOR 


Exports of edible vegetable oils from 
El Salvador in 1943 (representing princi- 
pally cottonseed oil) totaled 340 short 
tons, or three times the 1942 volume. Ex- 
ports of castor-beans to the United States 
decreased, while total exports of sesame 
seed doubled to a reported 45 tons. Al- 
though both crops are produced primar- 
ily for export, domestic oilseed proc- 
essing is increasing, and the construc- 
tion of a second factory for this pur- 
pose is planned. Production of cotton- 
seed meal doubled during the year. 
While peanuts were produced largely 
for domestic consumption, a few tons 
were exported. 
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SPANISH OIL PRODUCTION 


Production from the present olive-oil 
crop in Spain is estimated at 345,000 met- 
ric tons; 276,000 tons are edible oil, 51,750 
are refinable oils with between 5 and 15 
percent acidity, and 17,250 tons are re- 
finable oils with more than 15 percent 
acidity. 

Sulfonated-oil production is esti- 
mated as follows: Refinable, with up to 15 
percent acidity, 6,900 tons; for cracking 
(glycerin extraction), 28,875 tons; and 
for industrial uses, 1,725 tons. 

Fats extracted from olive scraps are 
estimated at 5,175 tons. 

According to a recent publication of 
the Spanish Ministry of Agriculture, 
Spain has had since 1901 an average an- 
nual production of 331,000 metric tons of 
olive oil and ranks as the world’s largest 
produced of the product. 

In addition to olive oil, Spain is re- 
ported to produce poppy-seed oil, almond 
oil, linseed oil, walnut oil, soybean oil, 
castor oil, peanut oil, colewort-seed oil, 
rapeseed oil, mustard-seed oil, and 
cameline-seed oil in appreciable quan- 
tities. Experimental work on new oils 
is being carried out, and progress has 
been made with cocoa butter, palm oil, 
and other equatorial products from 
Spanish Guiana. Consideration is being 
given to all foreign oil plants that might 
be grown in either Spain proper or in 
Spain’s African possessions. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


BLEACHING PLANT UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN 
CANADA 


A $40,000 bleaching plant is being con- 
structed in Ocean Falls, British Colum- 
bia, Canada, by a pulp and paper com- 
pany, according to a Dominion trade 
journal. This reinforced-concrete build- 
ing will be four stories high and will 
measure 43 by 43 feet. 


PRODUCTION CURTAILED IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Drastically reduced supplies of pulp- 
wood and the inability to obtain a suf- 
ficient number of wood cutters seriously 
affected the operations of Newfound- 
land’s two pulp and paper companies in 
1943. Neither company was able to at- 
tain capacity production during the 
year and one was forced to close down 
its sulfite mill in September. Efforts 
were made to hold expenditures down to 
a minimum and both companies tried 
to diversify their products, which now 
include newsprint, dry-baled sulfite, 
groundwood corrugating board, and 
various kinds of wrapping paper. 

Production in 1943 showed decreases 
in all items. Newsprint production 
dropped to 239,903 short tons from 281,- 
263 tons in 1942. Sulfite amounted to 47,- 
385 short tons in 1943, compared with 
86,964 tons in 1942, while the output of 
groundwood pulp fell sharply—to 38,420 
short tons from the 113,736 tons pro- 
duced in 1942. 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, TRINIDAD, B. W, I 


Imports of lubricating oil into Trinj. 
dad, British West Indies, in 1949 were 
valued at $782,976, compared with $469. 
809 in the preceding year. ; 

While no figures on 1942 exports of 
petroleum products have been release 
they were said to be by far the most valu. 
able portion of the colony’s export trade 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canada imported petroleum products 
valued at $6,259,000 in March 1944, com. 
pared with $6,589,000 in March 1943 
Total imports for the quarter ended 
March 31, 1944, were valued at $18,074. 
000, compared with $17,340,000 for the 
corresponding quarter of the preceding 
year. 


O1IL DISCOVERED IN SZECHWAN PROVINCE 
CHINA : 


The Chinese press has shown consider. 
able interest in the discovery of oj] in 
Miaoerhkow, in western Szechwan Proy. 
ince, according to information received 
from Chungking. The oil came from a 
jurassic formation, which has not in the 
past so yielded in Szechwan as to give 
high hopes of substantial production, 
While the research department of a local 
university reports that the crude oil js 
of good quality, other observers believe 
that gasoline yield without cracking 
would not be more than 2 percent. 


PETROLEUM INSTITUTE To BE ESTABLISHED 
IN FRANCE 


A French petroleum institute, which 
will deal with research and development 
in the field of liquid fuels, will be created 
by the Vichy Government in the near 
future, according to Nazi reports from 
the continent. 


PRODUCTION, NORTHERN MEXICO 


Production of crude petroleum in the 
northern zone of Mexico (Poza Rica, 
Naranjos, and Panuco fields) was 2,589, 
015 barrels for the period from February 
19 through March 17, 1944. Average 
daily production’ was 92,465 barrels, 
Stocks on hand in the field and at re 
fineries on March 17 totaled 6,883,826 
barrels, an increase of 64 percent over 
the stocks reported as of February 18. 


Rubber and 
Products 


SITUATION IN EL SALVADOR 
Little progress was made with commet- 
cial plantings of rubber in E) Salvador 
during 1943. Tapping of wild rubber 
yielded slightly more than enough #0 
meet the needs of domestic industry. 


KOK-SAGHYZ CULTIVATION REVIVED IN 
U.S.S.R. 


Cultivation of kok-saghyz, the rubber- 
bearing dandelion, is being reestablished 
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on collective farms in the Ukraine, ac- 
cording to recent Soviet press reports. 
Before the war the crop brought the agri- 
cultural cooperatives of the Province of 

y alone an income of 10,000,000 
rubles in one year, it is stated. The rub- 
per growers of the area held preseasonal 
discussions concerning best available 
means of reviving the industry. 

In the Ivanovo Oblast the area sown 
to kok-saghyz is said to be four times the 
original area, and collective farmers 
have pledged themselves to work toward 
fine harvests. 


Tme SITUATION, MARACAIBO, VENEZUELA 


While the tire situation in Maracaibo, 
yenezuela, continues serious, some relief 
js stemming from several different agen- 
cies. A tire recapping plant, established 
in Maracaibo in October 1943, has made 
q real contribution in the conservation 
of many commercial tires. Synthetic 
rubber is utilized for recapping. It has 
been estimated that the life of many 
tires has been prolonged by at least 6 
months through use of this service. 
Tires have been received in Maracaibo 
from a tire factory in Caracas and also 
from Brazilian sources. 

The three large oil companies operat- 
ing in Maracaibo are said to be in a more 
favorable position in regard to tires, hav- 
ing taken precautions early in the period 
of emergency to avoid shortages. Un- 
necessary use of tires is forbidden, and 
repairs are Made as speedily as possible 
when the need arises. 


Shipbuilding 


INTEREST STIMULATED IN WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 


The State Shipbuilding Yard at North 
Fremantle, Western Australia, has 
launched four wooden vessels and two 
more are under construction. The de- 
livery of engines was delayed, so sub- 
stitute engines are being installed. At 
Busselton, lifeboats are being built for 
vessels that are under construction at 
North Fremantle. 

Evidence of a stimulated interest in 
shipbuilding are the barges that are 
being built by private enterprise and the 
proposals that have been made to under- 
take the construction of ocean-going 
tugs and other craft. 


SWEDEN LAUNCHES CARGO MOTORSHIP 


The cargo motorship, Kolsnaren, 
launched in Sweden on March 16, 1944, is 
of the shelter-deck type with hull 
strengthened for navigation on ice, the 
foreign press reports. 

The vessel will carry about 6,100 tons 
on a draught of 23 feet 9 inches. It has 
5 cargo holds, one of which, with a ca- 
pacity of 46,000 cubic feet, is insulated 
and serviced by refrigerating machinery 
to permit the carrying of fruit. There 
are also accommodations for 12 passen- 
gers. The vessel is to be propelled by 2 


Diesel engines designed to give a speed 
of 14% knots. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
BRAZILIAN EXPORTS AND MANUFACTURE 


According to published reports, Brazil 
exported 77,962 metric tons of cotton 
during 1943. The following table shows 
the countries of destination. 





Country of destination Amount 





| Metric tons 
199 


SERENE ae ry ee ae airs Are Rpg 
Chile. __- ‘ = ae Sith 1 
Colombia_.. Re : Janaminent 8, 373 
Ecuador. --- - FE ee ae 204 
Spain : sag gina alaes 19, 063 
Great Britain a valneaianean 35, 551 
Portugal. Sv bis awasnicak ie ee | 2,115 
Sweden.._-_- | 12, 456 
CR ok Lo ss ccc daebenaeael 77, 962 





Before the war, approximately 1750,- 
000,000 meters of cotton textiles were 
manufactured annually in Brazil, of 
which about 600,000,000 meters were 
consumed within the country. Early in 
1944 it was reported that production had 
increased to an annual rate of nearly 
1,000,000,000 meters and domestic con- 
sumption to some 700,000,000 meters. 


CorTTron Crop, Et SALVADOR 


El Salvador’s 1943-44 cotton crop again 
is the highest in that country’s history. 
Up to April 1, the Cotton Growers’ Co- 
operative had received 82,000 quintals 
(16,560 bales of 500 pounds), and before 
the close of the season more than 18,200 
bales are expected. The previous record 
was the 1942-43 crop of 68,140 quintals 
(13,630 bales). 

Domestic spinning mills are expected 
to consume about 55,000 quintals in 1944. 


IRAN’s COTTON CROP 


Between 11,000 and 12,000 metric tons 
of ginned cotton are expected from Iran’s 
1943 crop. This represents a downward 
revision of figures previously reported. 


COTTON ACREAGE EXPANDING IN MEXICO 


Planters in Mexico’s leading cotton- 
growing regions appear to be concentrat- 
ing on expanding their production. 

Reports indicate that in the Torreon 
area between 160,000 and 170,000 hec- 
tares will be devoted to cotton in 1944, 
compared with 135,000 hectares last 
year, an increase of between 18 and 25 
percent. Matamoros reports an area of 
between 75,000 and 85,000 hectares, an 
increase of between 15 and 20 percent. 
In the Mexicali district, picking of the 
last crop has not yet been completed, but 
it is believed that this region will also 
increase the cotton acreage. 


SITUATION IN SPAIN 


Spain imported 4,980,720 kilograms of 
cotton during March, compared with 
7,970,435 kilograms in the corresponding 
month of 1943. This makes a total of 
32,332,520 kilograms imported in the first 
quarter of 1944, whereas in the first 3 
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months of last year, imports aggregated 
only 21,878,192 kilograms. 

Mill activity tapered off during the last 
half of March because of drastically cur- 
tailed deliveries of cotton. 

In 1943, some 300,000,000 meters of cot- 
ton goods were manufactured by the 
Spanish textile industry, which compares 
favorably with the preceding year’s out- 
put of 230,000,000 meters. 

Estimates of the 1943 cotton crop re- 
main unchanged at 13,500,000 kilograms, 
or about 20,400 bales of ginned cotton 
(of 200 kilograms each). The area under 
cotton cultivation for the coming season 
is expected to be somewhat higher than 
in the past season. 


PRODUCTION, SYRIA AND LEBANON 


In 1943, approximately 2,000 metric 
tons of cotton yarn were produced by 
domestic mills in Syria and the Lebanon. 
In addition, trade circles estimate that 
approximately 15,000,000 meters of cotton 
goods were produced. Knitting estab- 
lishments manufactured between 4,000,- 
000 and 5,000,000 pairs of socks and 
stockings. 


VENEZUELAN PRODUCTION 


Unofficial reports indicate that Vene- 
zuela’s current cotton crop will exceed 
the 3,400 metric tons of lint produced 
last year. 





ala i i i ini hii hihi hi inhi hi hh hn he he he bh he be bh he he ed 


Swedish Oil-Shale 
Developments 


. 
¥ 


A study of the oil-shale deposits 
in Skane and Kinnekulle in 
Sweden has been made recently by 
the Swedish Geological Survey. 
The shale at Kinnekulle, which has 
been worked by the Government 
and the Swedish Navy, is reported 
to exist in both open and under- 
ground deposits. According to es- 
timates of the Survey, some 18,- 
000,000 tons of shale with an oil 
content of 4.4 percent exist in open 
deposits; and between 60,000,000 
and 70,000,000 tons with an oil con- 
tent of 6 percent are in under- 
ground deposits. Former  esti- 
mates as to the extent of the de- 
posits were somewhat higher. 

The fuel value of the “alum” 
shale found in southeastern Skane 
is only one-half that of shale 
found on the island of Oland and 
in the central districts. It yields 
no oil by ordinary methods of dis- 
tillation, and the ash content, for 
which Swedish scientists have de- 
veloped some commercial uses, is 
higher than in shale found else- 
where. Skane shale has a sulfur 
content comparable to that found 
in other Swedish shale, and Oland 
shale is 10 percent sulfur. 

The “alum” shale yields, in addi- 
tion to iron, the rare metal vana- 
dium, in quantities sufficiently 
large to be commercially impor- 
tant, it is claimed. 
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Reduced imports of cotton textiles 
have led to increased production by do- 
mestic mills, some operating two and 
even three shifts daily. 


Wool and Products 


Woo. CLIP, EIRE 


At the end of March, sheep in Eire 
numbered 2,555,650 head, according to 
trade estimates. A slight increase was 
expected in Black-faced and Kerry 
breeds. 

Wool stocks totaled 1,785,000 pounds 
at the end of the first quaretr of this 
year, compared with 3,250,000 pounds at 
the close of the preceding quarter. 
Stocks of black-face and Kerry wools are 
reported to be very low, and they will 
probably be cleared out entirely before 
arrival of the new clip. 

Effective April 1, 1944, maximum sell- 
ing prices for the 1944 clip were fixed by 
the Government. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
requested that all injurious substances, 
such as tar pitch, paint, and dip stain, 
be removed from all fleece before shear- 
ing. Any wool containing such stains 
may be sold only under license. 


IRAQ WOOL MARKET 


Iraq’s wool market was quiet during 
February, with prices ranging from 5 to 
10 percent below those prevailing in Jan- 
uary. Stocks at the close of February 
were estimated at 3,750 tons. 

During January 224 metric tons of 
wool were exported. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


PERUVIAN FLAX CROP 


After regrading, Peru’s 1943-44 flax 
crop yielded 1,634 tons of fiber and 3,229 
tons of tow. The preceding fiber crop 
was reported as 3,200 tons. 


FIBER PRODUCTION IN RUMANIA 


Despite urging by the Government, 
cultivation of vegetable fibers in Ru- 
mania has lagged far behind the goals 
set. 

The following table, published in the 
European press, indicates that some 
gains have been made in the growing of 
flax and hemp. A severe drought in 1942 
brought crops to an extremely low level, 
and although figures for 1943 are not yet 
available, reports indicate that produc- 
tion will be only slightly better than in 
the preceding year. 











Flax Hemp 
Year 

Areacul- Pfoduc- |Areacul- Produc- 

tivated tion tivated tion 

Hectares Metrictons Hectares Metric tons 
1936__._. 20, 000 11, 800 50, 000 29, 200 
ae 22, 000 8, 900 51,000 | 27, 000 
1938. ib 15, 000 6, 300 51, 000 | 30, 300 
1939 22, 000 5, 700 58, 000 38, 900 
1940 _. 13, 0CO 3, 800 31, 000 16, 800 
1941 37, 000 15, 200 47,000 21, 200 
1942__ 42, 000 8, 700 85, 000 27, 200 
1943 _. 38, 572 (1) 80, 021 ( 





1 Data not available 


A leading flax spinner of Rumania re- 
ports that up to 1940 his factory had 1,200 
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spindles producing 200 tons of yarn an- 
nually of English numbers 5 to 30, and 
one retting installation with a yearly ca- 
pacity of 800 tons. In 1941, spindles were 
increased to 2,000 with a total annual 
production of 600 tons. The plant is 
capable of making yarns up to Eng- 
lish No. 50 and also heavy yarns for shoe 
and harness manufacturers. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


HONDURAN TOBACCO CROP 


An unusually dry summer was detri- 
mental to the 1943 Honduran tobacco 
crop, the total amount harvested being 
estimated at only 2,500,000 pounds of 
leaf. Growers were able to dispose of 
practically the entire crop at slightly ad- 
vanced prices, about one-fifth going to 
the local cigarette factory and the re- 
mainder being exported to neighboring 
countries, principally to El Salvador. 

The 1944 tobacco crop is expected to be 
much less than that in 1943 as a result of 
drought conditions during the planting 
season, and prices are expected to in- 
crease still more. 


CIGARETTE PRODUCTION, SYRIA AND 
LEBANON 


Production of cigarettes in Syria 
and the Lebanon is an exclusive privi- 
lege of the Régie Libano-Syrienne des 
Tabacs et Tombacs, a semiprivate mo- 
nopoly.. Output in 1943 totaled 2,500 
metric tons of cigarettes and 600 metric 
tons of cut tobacco. 

Raw leaf is imported mostly from 
Turkey, while the local Latakia tobacco 
crop, with the exception of the “Chek- 
el-Bent”’ variety, is generally exported 
since it is not used in the types of cig- 
arettes manufactured locally. 





Nearly all beeswax collected in Tan- 
ganyika Territory is shipped to the 
United Kingdom, where it is used in con- 
nection with the war effort, according 
to an Official release of the Tanganyika 
government. 
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Old Swedish Dump Being 
Sifted for Glass 


Glass is to be salvaged from a 40- 
year-old dump in Stockholm, 
Sweden, and a yield of 12,000,000- 
kilograms is expected. Samples in- 
dicate that about 40 kilograms of 
crushed glass can be salvaged from 
each cubic meter; the dump con- 
tains about 300,000 cubic meters of 
material. All combustible matter 
has been burned, and the remain- 
ing material will be sifted by spe- 
cially constructed machines. ; 

This glass salvage is being un- 
dertaken because of the shortage 
of glass and of soda needed in the 
manufacture of glass. 
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Charles E. Brookharat (co-author “fp. 
dia’s Sugar Industry Today”) —Bom 
Washington, Iowa. Iowa State College 
B.S., 1924. U.S. Army 1917-19. News. 
paper work 3 years. Appointed assistant 
trade commissioner at Winnipeg July 2 
1928, trade commissioner at Winnipeg 
Sept. 16, 1929; to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce Mar. 24, 1939. 
acting commercial attaché at Bangkok 
Feb. 1, 1931; commercial attaché gt 
Bangkok Dec. 4, 1931; trade commissioner 
at Batavia July 1, 1933; to Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce May 28 
1835; trade commissioner at London July 
8, 1936; acting commercial attaché gt 
Copenhagen, temporary, Aug. 6, 1936: 
trade commissioner at Stockholm, tem. 
porary, Sept. 22, 1936: assistant trade 
commissioner at Warsaw, temporary 
June 1, 1937; trade commissioner at Lon. 
don, Oct. 31, 1937; Foreign Service officer 
July 1, 1939; trade commissioner at Sing. 
apore, temporary, Oct. 13, 1939; consy} 
and secretary in the Diplomatic Service 
Nov. 16, 1939; consul at London Dee, 29, 
1939; at Singapore, temporary, Feb. 23, 
1940. At present consul at Calcutta. 


Harry C. Hawkins (“Bases of Foreign 
Economic Policy”).— Born Reed City, 
Mich. Olivet College, A. B., 1917; Har- 
vard, M. B. A., 1921; U. S. Army 1917-19. 
Special agent Department of Commerce, 
1921-22; assistant professor, University 
of Virginia, 1922-23; drafting officer, De- 
partment of State, 1924, 1927-30; ap- 
pointed Foreign Service officer unclassi- 
fied and vice consul of career Oct. 16, 
1924; to the Department Nov. 11, 1924: 
resigned Sept. 15, 1925; professor, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, 1925-27, 1930-31; ap- 
pointed divisional assistant in the De- 
partment of State Aug. 12, 1931; technical 
advisor, International Monetary and 
Economic Conference, London, 1933; 
assistant chief, Division of Trade Agree- 
ments, May 27, 1935; chief, Division of 
Trade Agreements, Aug. 1, 1936; chief, 
Division of Commercial Treaties and 
Agreements July 1, 1940; at present di- 
rector, Office of Economic Affairs. 


Kathleen Molesworth (“Guatemala’s 
Market for Organic Chemicals”) .—Bom 
Montell, Tex.; University of Texas, B.A, 
1917, M. B. A. 1920. Secretary at Uni- 
versity of Texas; clerk to commercial 
attaché at Madrid 2 years; assistant and 
acting manager of export department of 
business; entered Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce Feb. 10, 1929; clerk 
to commercial attaché at Habana 192% 
30; appointed assistant trade commis- 
sioner at Habana July 1, 1930; at Guate- 
mala Dec. 12, 1936; Foreign Service 
officer unclassified July 1, 1939; vice 
consul of career and secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service Nov. 16, 1939; vice 
consul at Guatemala, Dec. 29, 1939; at 
present assistant commercial attaché at 
Guatemala. 
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Alice J. Mullen (co-author “India’s 
sugar Industry Today”).—See the May 
99 1943, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 

Charles S. Reifsnider, Jr. (“China’s 
gorrow’-—The Yellow River”).—Born of 
American missionary parents in Kyoto, 
Japan. Early education was acquired at 
the American School in Japan, after 
which he attended high school at Pasa- 
dena, Calif., and graduated at Kenyon 
College, Gambier, Ohio, in 1929 with the 
degree of Ph. B. He entered the employ 
of the Far Eastern Division of the Na- 
tional City Bank in New York, and after 
9 months’ training was transferred to the 
pank’s branch in Peking, China. After 
two years there he was promoted to 
handling export bills of exchange in the 
Osaka branch, and was subsequently 
transferred to the National City’s main 
branch at Yokohama because of the fact 
that he spoke Japanese fluently. From 
April 1935 to December 1941 Mr. Reif- 
snider was employed in New York by the 
Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, Ltd., as Japa- 
nese interpreter and assistant personnel 
and office manager. In March 1942 he 
entered the service of the Bureau and 
was assigned to the Far Eastern Unit of 
the Division of International Economy, 
where he served on the research staff 
in both the Japanese and the China sec- 
tions. In May of the present year he left 
the Bureau to go as field officer with the 
Foreign Economic Administration and 
has been assigned temporarily to duty in 
Ceylon, with his subsequent headquarters 
to be in New Delhi, India. 








(Continued from p. 10) 


The coffee and basic food crops have 
been seriously affected by the delayed 
advent of the rainy season. The new 
coffee crop is estimated at about 725,000 
bags (of 60 kilograms each), which is 
only slightly larger than the United 
States quota of 690,000 bags. The cur- 
rent coffee crop of about 978,000 bags 
continues to move normally, with about 
94 percent of the estimated total already 
sold and about 81 percent shipped up to 
May 20, 1944. In some areas the plant- 
ing of corn and beans has been long de- 
layed, and in others the crops are ex- 
pected to be poor. 

Political disturbances accentuated the 
seasonal decline in business activity in 
both April and May. The volume of re- 
tail sales in April fell to 88 (1938=100), 
as compared with an average of 129 dur- 
Ing the first quarter. It was expected 
that the turn-over in May would be 
about the same. Food prices remained 
at the high level (about 65 percent above 
1938) reached in February, but price 
controls continued to be expanded. 








Estonia’s shale-oil industry has been 
fully taken over by the German Bal- 
tische-Ol-Gesellschaft m. b. H. (Baltic 
Oil Co.). Headquarters are said to be in 
Berlin and branch companies in Estonia. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
June 5, 1944) 


The Requirements and Supply Branch, 
Bureau of Supplies, Foreign Economic 
Administration has issued the following 
Current Export Bulletins: 


No. 536—Current Export Bulletin No. 


22) 
167, June 2, 1944 listed below. These items are 


cense Procedure. 


Pharmaceutical Chemicals, Drugs, 


Pharmaceuticals, Medicinals, and Pro- Current Export Bulletin No. 158. 
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prietary Preparations That May Be Ex- 
ported to the Other American Republics 
Under the “BLT” (Blanket) Export Li- 


The “BLT” (Blanket) Export License 
Procedure outlined in Current Export 
Bulletins Nos. 153 and 158 (Announce- 
ments 522 and 527 in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for March 25 and April 
is applicable to the commodities 


to be 


added to the list in paragraph VI of 





Commodity 


Pharmaceutical chemicals 


Bismuth carbonates and mixtures 
Bismuth chlorides and mixtures 
Bismuth gallates and mixtures 
Bismuth iodides 

Bismuth nitrates and mixtures 
Bismuth oxide and mixtures 
Bismuth saccharate and mixtures 
Bismuth sulfates and mixtures : 
Bismuth salts and compounds, other . — oe ee 
Bromine aad v3 ee 
Camphor, natural 
Ethyl ether 
Ethylene dibromide 
Potassium bromide . eu & 
Potassium iodides 2 hag 
Reagent chemicals for laboratory use ae 
Sodium bromide e . teege a 
Thymol 





Drugs, pharmaceuticals, medicinals and proprietary preparations 


Empty gelatine capsules 
Drugs, herbs, leaves, and roots, crude: 
Aconite root and leaves 
Arnica flowers, leaves, or root, whole, granulated or powdered 
Belladonna leaves and root 
Cascara bark ‘ exe ae 
Cinchona bark ar | 
Colchicum roots and seeds 
Digitalis seed 
Ginseng 
Hyoscyamus (Henbane) : 
Mandrake root (Mayapple root or podophyllum) 
Nux vomica 
Red squill 
Stramonium : 
Other crude vegetable drugs (include deer tongue leaves) 
Gums and resins, other: 
Arabic tragacanth, Karaya 
Gum benzoin 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations: 
Biologics: 
For animal and veterinary use 
Glandular products, organotherapeutics, enzymes, ferments, and culture media (include thyroid, | 
ovarian, pituitary, insulin, ete.) ‘ , a , 
Serums and antitoxins for human use ‘ ears . wes 
Vaccines for human use one lee Lene ¢ See) 
Druggists’ nonproprietary preparations: 
Elixirs, tinctures, fluid extracts, ampoules, and similar liquid solutions: 
Fluid extract of belladonna leaf, and root tincture of belladonna, U.S. P. and belladonna liniment 
Fluid extract and tincture of hyosyamus peace 
Fluid extract and tincture of stramonium and stramonium ointment 
Elixirs, tinctures, fluid extracts, ampoules, and similar liquid solutions, n. e. s 
Fish oils and fish liver oils and concentrates thereof (medicinal grade) - 
Menthol 7 : 
Tablets, pills, capsules, powders, ointments, and similar manufactures, n. e. s.: 
Acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin) in tablet form 
Extract of belladonna, and belladonna ointment and plaster, U. 8. P. 
Extract of hyoscyamus (Henbane) 
Extract of stramonium 
Scopolamine (Hyoscine) 
Other tablets, pills, capsules, powders, ointments, and sisnilar manufactures, n.e. s 
Vitamins and viosterols, n.e. s. (include food hormones, concentrates A, B, C, D, E, F,G, P,and | 
X, synthetics such as ascorbic acid, thiamin hydrochloride, yeast concentrate, wheat germ oil, etc.) | 
Household medicinal chemicals and pharmaceuticals in small packages: | 
Liquids (include camphorated oil, aromatic spirits of ammonia, sweet spirits of nitre, Dobell solution, | 
chloroform liniment, medicinal oils, rubbing alcohol, rhubarb and soda, hydrogen peroxide, etc.) 
Solids (include alum, boric acid, sulphur, soda, epsom and rochelle salts, fuller’s earth, zine stearate, 
bicarbonate of soda, ete.) Sei 
Medicinal chemicals for prescription use: 
Acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin) in bulk 
Atropine hydrochloride 
Atropine hydrobromide 
Atropine methyl bromide 


Schedule B 
N 


NO. 


8396. 34 
8396. 30 
8396. 35 
8346. O1 
8396. 31 
8396. 32 
8396. 36 
8396. 3% 


0099. 00 


2209, 27 
2209. 33 
2209. 01 
2201. 00 
2209. 04 
2209. 29 
2209. 09 
2205. 00 
2209. 11 
2206. 00 
2209. 15 
2209, 21 
2209. 25 
2209. 98 


2189. 98 
2189. 93 


8120. 00 


8123. 00 
8121. 00 
8122. 00 


8124. 03 
8124. 13 
8124. 19 
$124. 98 
8119. 05 
8125. 00 


8127.92 
8127. 93 
8127. 94 
8127. 95 
8127. 96 
8127. 98 


8119. 98 


8142. 00 
$141.00 
8135. 30 
8135. 01 


8135. 02 
$135. 03 
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Stay Schedule B 
Commodity og 
Drugs, pharmaceuticals, medicinals and proprietary preparations—Continued 
Medicinal chemicals for prescription use—Continued. 
Atropine methylnitrate - - --- iibaske : 8135. 04 
aS EEE ne 8135. 05 
I eos mauininn nwa nn cvewene >< 8135. 06 
Atropine sulphuric acid _- ---- 8135. 07 
I crn siadiies veme oe es eeanee~ eens es 8135. 08 
ee eee ‘ 8135. 10 
Benzocaine-benzoate, ethocaine, novacaine, P-aminobenzoyldiethylaminoethanol, planocaine, and 
all = of procaine (include procaine base, procaine borate, porcaine hydrochioride, and procaine 
a eee é oe serps 8135. 25 
Medicinal chemicals for prescription use, n. e. s. (include pharmaceutical dextrose (glucose) -- - 8135. 98 
Proprietary medicinal preparations: 
Asthma, catarrh, and hay-fever preparations, including inhalants_- 8155. 00 
EE Se EL Ee es eee sil 8151. 01 
Liniments, other, n. e. s_----- acy 8151. 98 
CS OD ee 8150. 01 
Plasters, other, n. e. S__----- “ts SAT SNR ELT ea 8150. 98 
Cold, cough and bronchial preparations, other (not containing quinine) 8154. 98 
EE ee ee =e eae 8149. 00 
Digestive preparations, other (not containing quinine) -_--- 8165. 98 
Extract and fluid extract of belladonna leaf and root; tincture of belladonna, U. 8S. P.; Belladonna 
ointment, U. S. P.; homatropine (belladonna root) -_--- 8180. 03 
Extract and fluid extract of stramonium (Jimson weed) - - -- 8180. 14 
Extract, fluid extract, and tincture of hyoscyamus------ - 8180. 13 
Headache, neuralgia, and pain remedies, other (not containing quinine) 8167. 98 
Laxatives, purgatives, and cathartics__.---.-.---.-.--- Skene coken 8161. 00 
Milk of magnesia----.------------ iceceeshqnaneens — 8162. 00 
Mouth washes, gargles, and personal antiseptics-____--.. 8148. 00 
Salves and ointments for burns, cuts, skin diseases, insect bites, inflammation, ete_- 8152. 00 
Salves and ointments for coughs, colds, catarrh, and bronchial infection_- 8153. 00 
Tincture of stramonium, stramonium ointment, and scopolamine (hyoscine) (stramonium 8180. 19 
Tonics, blood purifiers, emulsions, and appetizers, other (include medicated wines and bitters) (not 
containing quinine) - --------- aleve cat i 8160. 98 
Other proprietary medicinal preparations, n. e. s_---- 8180. 98 
No. 537—Current Export Bulletin No. ferred to in paragraph C below) covering 
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I. COMPREHENSIVE Export SCHEDULE No. 14 
INcLUDES NEW PROCESSING CopE INDEX TO 
SPEED Up THE HANDLING OF ALL APPLICA- 
TIONS 


Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 14 is 
now being printed and will be mailed to all 
subscribers in about ten days. A supply of 
sale copies will thereafter be available at 
regional offices of the Department of Com- 
merce, and at the Washington and New York 
Offices of the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion. This new Comprehensive Schedule 
contains all pertinent information contained 
in Current Export Bulletins through No. 163, 
(Announcement 532 in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for May 27). 

In order to expedite the processing of ap- 
plications for export licenses and release 
certificates, there is included in Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 14 a new column 
headed “Processing Code” in Section I, the 
List of Commodities. This column will in- 
dicate for each commodity listed a four-letter 
code index. 

The inclusion by the exporter of this code 
index at the top of the space for commodity 
description will serve as a guide to indicate 
appropriate routing of the application for 
processing in the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration. Applications indexed with the 
appropriate “Processing Code” letters will be 
automatically and speedily routed to the 
officers charged with passing on these docu- 
ments while applications lacking such indi- 
cation will necessarily be delayed until the 
proper routing can be determined and the 
appropriate code index affixed. Effective 
immediately upon receipt of Comprehensive 
Export Schedule No. 14, exporters are re- 
quested to include on all applications, at the 
top of the space for Description of Com- 
modities, the appropriate code index as 
shown in the Comprehensive Schedule. 

Other features of the new Schedule are a 
revised list of the groupings of related com- 
modities which may be included on a single 
application and a revised list of the com- 
modities which the Foreign Economic Ad- 
— can rate under WPB Directive 


II. SUBMISSION OF APPLICATIONS FOR LICENSES 
TO EXPoRT TO SELECTED DESTINATIONS 


A. In order to expedite the clearance of all 
export license applications (except those re- 


shipments to be made to 


Spain. Portuguese Atlantic 
Spanish Morocco. Islands. 
Tangier. Sweden. 
Spanish Atlantic Switzerland. 

Islands. Turkey. 
Balearic Islands. Vatican City. 
Portugal. 


the Foreign Economic Administration will 
start processing applications for these des- 
tinations beginning a month and a half 
prior to the beginning of the calendar quar- 
ter during which shipment is intended. 
Applications for proposed third quarter 
(July, August, September) shipments should 
be submitted at once. Applications for pro- 
posed fourth quarter (October, November, 
December) shipments should be submitted 
August 15th or as soon thereafter as can 
be arranged by exporters. 

B. The early submission of these export 
license applications will enable the Foreign 
Economic Administration to clear them 
promptly with the Joint Anglo-American 
Blockade Committee in London. 

C. The above procedure does not apply to 
license applications to export commodities 
for which blockade control permits are re- 
quired. The procedure to be followed in 


accordance 





with 
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Comprehensive 


Schedule No. 13 (pages 137-139). 


III. INTERPRETATIONS OF THE War Prop 


Export 


UCTION 


BoarD CONCERNING THE RETENTION oF Ex 
PORT LICENSES (RELEASE CERTIFICATES) pai 


WHICH PREFERENCE RATINGS aANnp 
MENTS HAVE BEEN AFFIXED By FEA 


ALLop. 


1. Priorities Regulation No. 3 requires each 


person who applies or extends a ra 
at his regular place of business all docume 
including preference rating orders ang 


ting to keep 
nts, 
cer. 


tificates, which authorize him to apply or 


extend the rating. Similarly, CMp 
tion No. 1 requires each prime consumer to 


retain for two years all documents on Which 
he relies as entitling him to make or receiy 
an allotment or to deliver or accept deliy : 
of controlled materials of Class A produets 
2. In the past, exporters have experienced 
considerable difficulty in complying with 
these regulations because export licenses or 
release certificates which contain the rati 
and allotments are required to be surrendered 
to collectors of customs and are not retained 
by the exporter. 
3. In order to relieve this situation, the 
War Production Board on April 25, 1944 is- 
sued Interpretation 12 of Priorities Regula. 
tion 3, the pertinent portion of which is 
quoted below: 
“The Foreign Economic Administration ang 
its predecessors, the Board of Economic War. 
fare and the Office of Economic Warfare, have 
assigned preference ratings to exporters for 
export by endorsing appropriate legends upon 


export 


licenses. 


The original of every ex- 


port license, however, is required by other 
government regulations to be surrendered to 
export officials at the time of shipment 
Consequently, persons who receive their ag. 
signments of preference ratings on e 

licenses are not in a position to retain the 
original of the export license and thus are 
not required to do so by paragraph (g) (5) 
except only in those cases where other gov- 
ernment regulations do not require the sur- 
render to the government of the documents 


referred to.” 


5. Interpretation 24 of CMP Regulation 
1944, makes similar 

provisions with respect to export licenses on 

which allotments have been assigned. 


1, issued on 


April 18, 


IV. CHANGE IN GENERAL LLCENSES—FREON 
LivEsTocK, GRAINS AND PREPARATIONS _ 
A. Effective June 10, 1944, Freon refriger- 

ants classified under 

£391.00 will require an individual license or 
release certificate for export to destinations 
other than Canada where, in a single ship- 
ment, the value exceeds $1.00. The Freon 
refrigerants are to be added to the list of 
articles and materials which may not be ex 
ported under general license in quantities 


valued at 


Schedule 


B Number 


more than $1.00, paragraph 14, 


Title E (Comprehensive Export Schedule No, 
13, pages 87 to 89; Schedule No. 14, pages 





submitting these license applications is in 101 to 103). 
Dept. of Ger 1 , | 
3 . ener’ Crenert . P 
Commodity . hedule B comes oman Effectivedate 
Schedule 7 ~ 
nent ae group, old | group, new of change 
Animals, edible: 
Cattle for breeding 0010. 00 62 K | Immediately 
Hogs (swine) .._. 0013. 00 62 kK Do 
Sheep (include Karakul sheep 0016. 00 62 K Do. 
Grains and preparations ‘ 
Buckwheat (bu. 48 Ibs 1021. 00 ‘ , 
Corn cereal foods, ready to eat 1037. 00 K Nom ous ” 
Cornmeal (bbl. 196 Ibs.) 1032. 00 K None Do. 
Hominy and corn grits 1033. 00 kK None Do. 
Kafir and mile (bu. 56 lbs.) 1036. 00 K None Do. 
Macaroni, spaghetti, noodles, vermicelli and macaroni prod- 
ucts 1077. 00 K None )0 
Oatmeal, groats and rolled oats, in bulk 1043. 00 kK enn * 
Oatmeal, groats and rolled oats, in packages (cases or cartons 1044. 00 kK None Do. 
Oats (bu. 32 Ibs.) 1041, 00 K None Do. 
Rye (bu. 56 Ibs.) 1061. 00 K None Do. 
Wheat (bu. 60 lbs 1071. 00 K None Do. 





The grains and preparations listed above 
are now under allocation and for that reason 
it is necessary to remove them from general 
license to Group K destinations. 


C. Shipments of the commodities listed in 
paragraphs A and B above, which were 
dock, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting 
carrier, or in transit to ports of exit pursuant 
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gery 
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tual orders for export prior to the effec- 

tive date of change may be exported under the 
vious general license provisions. Ship- 
Lan moving to a vessel subsequent to the 
ive date of change, pursuant to ODT 

its issued prior to such date, may also 

be exported under the previous general license 


provisions. 


y, PROCEDURE FOR SENDING “GirT PARCELS TO 
PaisoNERS OF WAR AND INTERNED CIVILIANS” 


1, The procedure for sending “Gift Parcels 
prisoners of War and Interned Civilians” on 
pages 92 through 95 of Comprehensive Export 
ule No. 13 (pages 108 through 111 of 

e No. 14) is amended as follows: 

A, Paragraph 6.e., shall be amended to in- 
clude nationals or members of the armed 
torces of Italy interned in Germany or Ger- 
man-occupied territory. This paragraph 
shall now read as follows: 

“In the case of gift parcels to nationals or 
members of the armed forces of France, 

d, Yugoslavia, Belgium, the Netherlands, 

and Italy interned in Germany or German- 

ied territory, the next of kin must de- 

¢ with the local Red Cross Chapter a label 

jssued by the German authorities to the 

ner or internee to whom the gift is to 

be sent. These labels are forwarded by the 
ner or internee to the next of kin.” 

B. The first sentence in paragraph 8.b. (i) 
shall be changed to read as follows: 

“Books may be sent from the United States 
or its possessions under General License 
G-PW-2 to United States nationals and mem- 
bers of the armed forces of the United States 
who are prisoners of war interned in enemy- 
controlled territory.” 

C.A paragraph concerning packages to 
Greek prisoners of war shall be added after 

ph 7.c. (vi). This paragraph will be 
numbered (vii) under 7.c., and shall read as 
follows: 

“(yii) Orders for identified Greek prisoners 
are being accepted by the American Red 
Cross, the parcel label to be forwarded when 
available. Red Cross Chapters have been 
instructed to inform persons ordering parcels 
that final determination as to whether the 


_ order can be accepted will be made at Na- 


tional Headquarters of the American Red 
Cross.” 


Price Control 


No. 17—Mazimum Export Price on Iron 
and Steel Products (2d Revised Mazi- 
mum Export Price Regulation, Amend- 
ment No. 6) 


Effective June 1, 1944, the Office of 
Price Administration has amended the 
2d Revised Maximum Export Price Regu- 
lation as it affects iron and steel prod- 
ucts. The maximum price by the ex- 
porter who has not put the product being 
exported through the operations com- 
monly known as the warehousing of iron 
and steel products (see Par. 1306.157 (s) 
of Revised Price Schedule No. 49, also 
effective June 1) is alone affected by this 
Amendment. Where “excess stock” is 
exported by a “holder”, or by a purchaser 
from a holder, the maximum export price 
permissible is the maximum delivered 
price at the port of exit as established 
by the terms of Revised Price Schedule 
No. 49, for sale by a holder to a person 
acquiring such excess stock for use. 
However, until September 1, 1944, exist- 
ing contracts (June 1, 1944) based upon 
Maximum prices which the supplier 
might legally have charged at the time 

€ took delivery, may be completed at 
those prices. He must also have secured 

export license prior to June 1, 1944. 

Prices on sales by exporters who have 

Put the products through warehousing 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


operations are not affected by this 
Amendment. 

The Text of the Amendment reads as 
follows: 


ParT 1375—ExXPortT PRICES 


[2d Rev. Maximum Export Price Reg.,’ 
Amdt. 6] 


A statement of the considerations 
involved in the issuance of this amend- 
ment, issued simultaneously herewith, 
has been filed with the Division of the 
Federal Register.* 

Section 8 (b) (2) (i) of the 2d Re- 
vised Maximum Export Price Regulation 
is amended to read as follows: 

(i) The maximum price, including ap- 
plicable extras, which would be appli- 
cable to a current sale of the product 
to the exporter by the supplier thereof: 
Provided, however, That such maximum 
price shall, in the case of “excess stock” 
exported by a “holder” or by a purchaser 
from a “holder,” be the maximum deliv- 
ered price at the port of exit established 
by § 1306.166 of Revised Price Schedule 
No. 49 for sale by a “holder” to a person 
acquiring such “excess stock” for use: 
but Provided further, That, until Sep- 
tember 1, 1944, any person who had ac- 
quired and taken delivery of such “ex- 
cess stock” before June 1944 and who, 
prior to that date, had made a binding 
contract for the export sale thereof and 
had secured an export license or equiva- 
lent therefor, may export such “excess 
stock” in performance of such contract 
at a base maximum price equal to his 
supplier’s maximum price in effect at 
the time he took delivery (the quoted 
terms having the meaning given to them 
in § 1306.166 of Revised Price Schedule 
No. 49); and 


This Amendment No. 6 shall become 
effective June 1, 1944. 


(56 Stat. 23, 765, Pub. Law 151, 78th 
Cong.; E.O. 9250, 7 F.R. 7871, E.O. 9328, 
8 F.R. 4681) 


Issued this 22d day of May 1944. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 


(No. 18—Changes in Definition of Ex- 
port Sale (2d Revised Maximum Exr- 
port Price Regulation, Amendment 
No. 7] 


The Office of Price Administration is- 
sued on May 30, 1944, Amendment No. 
7 to the 2nd Revised Maximum Export 
Price Regulation to become effective 
June 5, 1944. This Amendment in Sec- 
tion 4 revokes the provision in Section 
11 (a) (1) (Civ) of the 2nd Revised Regu- 
lation which includes in the definition 
of an export sale, a sale to an agent in 
the United States who discloses that he 
takes title on behalf of a foreign prin- 
cipal. 

Sales by American exporters to for- 
eign buyers, even though made through 
the medium of purchasing agents, con- 
tinue to be regarded as export sales but 
sales which are in reality made to the 

18 F.R. 4132, 5987, 7662, 9998, 15193; 9 F.R. 
1036. 

*Copies may be obtained from the Office of 
Price Administration. 
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so-called agent are no longer to be con- 
sidered as export sales even though the 
agent discloses that he takes title on 
behalf of the foreign buyer. These 
agents are in effect export merchants. 
The purpose is not to depart from the 
intended effect of the former definition 
but to prevent abuses which have de- ° 
veloped from this confusion of functions. 

The text of the Amendment reads as 
follows: 


Part 1375—ExPort PRICES 
[2d Rev. Max. Export Price Reg.,; Amdt. 7] 


A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment 
has been issued simultaneously herewith 
and has been filed with the Division of 
the Federal Register.* 

The Second Revised Maximum Export 
Price Regulation is amended in the fol- 
lowing respects: 

1. Section 1 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: . 

SEcTION 1. Export sales to agencies of 
the United States buying for Lend-Lease 
purposes. Ona sale to an agency of the 
United States buying for lend-lease pur- 
poses under the terms of the Act of 
March 11, 1941, entitled “An Act to Pro- 
mote the Defense of the United States”, 
the maximum price shall be the seller’s 
maximum domestic price applicable to 
the transaction plus the following 
charges if shown separately on the 
seller’s invoice: 

(a) Extra packing costs to be deter- 
mined in accordance with Revised Sup- 
plementary Order No. 34° issued by the 
Office of Price Administration; 

(b) The difference between the greater 
cost of installation and other necessary 
service involved in the sale and the cost 
of installation and other necessary serv- 
ices which would have been involved in 
a domestic sale, if such installation or 
services are contracted for by an agency 
of the United States, whether such in- 
stallation or services are performed di- 
rectly by the seller or by his distributor 
or agent: Except that, if the applicable 
domestic price regulation contains ex- 
press provision with reference to any of 
the above expenses on sales to such 
agencies of the United States, that pro- 
vision shall govern instead of the above 
provision. 

2. The term “Office of Export-Import 
Price Control” is deleted from section 3 
(c) and the term “Export-Import Price 
Branch” is substituted. 

3. The term “Board of Economic War- 
fare” is deleted from section 9 (b) and 9 
(h) and the term “Office of Export Con- 
trol, Board of Economic Warfare” is de- 
leted from section 10 (a) and in each 
instance the term “Foreign Economic 
Administration” is substituted. 

4. Section 11 (a) (1) (iv) is revoked. 

5. The expression “for the account of 
the Office of Lend-Lease Administration” 
is deleted from sections 11 (a) (1) (iii), 

(Continued on p. 37) 


*Copies may be obtained from the Office 
of Price Administration. 

18 F.R. 4132, 5987, 7682, 9998, 15193; 9 FR. 
1036, 5435. 

28 F.R. 12404, 14078. 
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Argentina.—The  ffollowing  trade- 
marks were published in the Diario 
Oficial of May 9, 1944. Opposition must 
be filed before June 12, 1944: 





Class 


Trade-mark wonaber 


Commodity 


Dover --- 10 | Entire class. 
Suprema ‘ 5 | 0. 
Tropical - __ - 10 | Do. 
Richardson _-._- 22 Do. 
Aerolyne-- 20 | Do. 
Optalux_- 20 Do. 
Denwex-. - 15 | Tooth pastes 





Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registrations were published, 
on dates indicated, in the Oficial Gazette 
of Brazil. Opposition must be filed 
within 60 days from the date of publica- 
tion. 








Date of 
Trade-mark Class number and product | publica- 
tion 
1944 
California 46—Cleansing products....| May 4 
Tio Sam-__ 36—Shoes- - - - Do. 
Tonineuran ----- 3—Pharmaceutical prep- Do. 
aration. 
Bioderma _.......| 38—Perfumery and soaps Do. 
Granitex - 10—Dental cement and Do. 
porcelain. 
_ ae ..| 48—Combs..---- Do. 
Lixa Elefante 55—Sandpaper-._.........| May 6 
Lixa Hiena ___-- Sf OE ORE eee Do. 
Pennsylvania...._| 44—Cigarettes, cigars, Do. 
dried tobacco or tobacco 
leaves. 
Filadelfia _ - ry ‘ Do 
Meteor...-- 36—Clothing.--- — Do 
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’Mark Applications — 


Colombia.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial on the dates 
noted. Opposition to the registration of 
these trade-marks must be made in 
Colombia within 30 days from the date of 
the third and last printing: 





Date of 
Trade-mark Commodity first 
publica- 
tion 
Hormocal. Chemicals, etc. (classes 1, 1943 
2,14 Dec. 1 
Galactol . do Do. 
Etirazin do Do. 
Quinarsocan do Do. 
Kopalchy Pharmaceuticals (class 2 Do 
Tosticol do Do 
Vitasulfan do. Dec. 11 
Diarreina do. Do 
Vermitol do Do 
Balsano. _. do Do. 
Sanativo do Do 
Omega---.- do Do 
Crema Lactosan do Do 
Salimentol do Do 
Versiol__- do Do 
Pepsina .do Do 
Grillo... do Do 
Pildoras do Do 
Tigris do ae Do. 
Fantasia do Do 




















Guatemala’s Mar- 
ket for Organic 
Chemicals 


(Continued from p. 5) 


cent by what may be considered auxili- 
aries to the textile industry, including 
the firms which dye and finish yarns 
and cotton goods, and the jobbers who 
sell to small dealers for resale to the 
Indian weavers who dye and in some 
instances spin their own yarn. The 
tanners take approximately 10 percent 
of imports, and the remaining 5 percent 
go to the small users such as manufac- 
turers of soap, shoe polish, and the like. 

Organic acids are probably next in im- 
portance, although in volume they fall 
somewhat behind the group including 
the tar acid products, creosote, etc., so 
widely used in Guatemala as disinfect- 
ants and insecticides. In the group of 
organic acids there has been some in- 
crease in volume of importation due 
chiefly to the operations of firms bottling 
carbonated beverages and soft drinks, as 
American manufacturers have found it 
advantageous to arrange for the prep- 
aration and bottling in Guatemala, of 
several well-known American beverages. 


The current demand for citric and tar- 
taric acid is estimated at approximately 
13,500 pounds per year, with the manu- 
facture of cigarettes, pharmaceutical 
preparations, and food products, includ- 
ing the carbonated beverages, as the 
principal outlets. Developments in the 
textile industry have increased the de- 
mand for acetic acid to some extent, 
while imports for medicinal preparations, 
food products, and photography and 
lithography have remained fairly con- 
stant. 

In the group of aldehydes and esters, 
formaldehyde and amyl] acetate are the 
leading items on a volume basis, though 
there has been little change in the de- 
mand in recent years. Formaldehyde 
has been imported by the textile indus- 
try for use as a fixing agent, by general 
importers for use as a disinfectant, and 
in very small amounts by Guatemala’s 
Government Printing Office for use in a 
small engraving plant installed some 2 
years ago. 

Imports of creosote and similar prod- 
ucts are comparatively large in volume, 
but have been put to no important new 
uses beyond the normal ones of disinfect- 
ants and in the treatment of wood for 
protection. 

Synthetic medicinals continue to be 
in demand for the local preparation of 
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a small number of cough and cold pre 

arations and the like, and for prescrip. 
tion departments of local pharmacies 
The leading items on a volume basis are 
acetylsalicylic acid and ordinary ether 
but even these are still imported in rela. 
tively small quantities. The preparation 
of medicinals in Guatemala has pro. 
gressed very little beyond the prescrip. 
tion department stage, and no Marked 
development is anticipated in this field 


Post-War Opportunities 


It is difficult to estimate post-war Op- 
portunities for the sale of organic chem- 
icals in Guatemala. As large-scale local 
industrial developments appear unlikely 
for the immediate future, there is little 
danger of our suppliers losing ground to 
local products of a technical nature. Ry. 
pansion of local industries consuming 
organic chemicals will probably take 
place to some extent, but it is not con. 
sidered likely that this will be more than 
a gradual development, and, at any time 
that other markets are able to offer mer. 
chandise at favorable prices, local jp. 
dustries may find it difficult to compete. 

It should be borne in mind that any 
large-scale developments in the field of 
organic-chemicals production in other 
American republics, particularly Mexico, 
will probably result in some competition 
for American chemicals in Guatemala, 
During 1943 comparatively small quan- 
tities of certain organic chemicals were 
imported into Guatemala from Mexico— 
amyl acetate, acetic, oxalic, and salicylic 
acids, arsenicals, formaldehyde, hydro. 
quinone, and creosote being the leading 
items. 

United States exports of synthetic or- 
ganic chemicals to Guatemala in 194 
registered a seven-fold increase in value 
over the 1937 outbound shipments to that 
country, the major portion of the increase 
being among coal-derived chemicals: 


Lnited States Raports of Certain Organic 
Chemicals to Guatemala 





1937 | 194 


Quan- TDol- |Quan- Dol 
tity | lars | tity lars 





Coal tar gallons 1, 363 330) 3,005 616 
Creosote oil Le 1,428 668) 4,799) 1,7H 
Xylene pound n.s n.s.8 83 OM 
Naphthalene do n.8.8.| 0.8.8 234 DB 
Phenol do n.S.8,| 1.8.8 187, B&B 
Aniline salts 10 n.s s 42, 
Beta naphthol do n n.S.8. 25; 8 
Rubber chemicals, c. t.do 600 
Coal-tar dye do 3,016) 2, 664/69, 078155, 20 
Vanillin do n n.s.8 61| 
Acetylsalicylic acid (bulk 
pound I n.s.s.| 1,052 68 
Rubber chemicals, n. ¢. t 
pound 1,400 87 
Acetic acid de 1, 36 187 1,705 3 
lartaric acid ce n.s n.s.s.| 3, 960) 3,10 
Citrie acid lo n.s.s.. 1.8.8.| 2,982 1,058 
Oxalic acid do n.s.s.| n.8.8.| 1,325} 32 
Glycerin 1c 7,583 1, 848/13, 778 3,218 
Acetone do 159 39} 230, ol 
Carbon disulfide ck 4, 804 407; 7,400) | 
Formaldehyde, sol do 210 41| 1,217, 1% 
Carbon tetrachloride do n.s.s. 0.8.8. 2, 402 34 
Ethyl ether do n.s.s.| n.s.s.| 155) 10 
Hexamethylenetetramine 
: pounds _| n.s.s./ n.8.s.| 409 47 
n.s.s.: Not separately specified. 
Source of data: Bureau of the Census. 


American manufacturers will undoub 
edly find themselves in a preferred pos 
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tion so far as supplying the Guatemalan 
market is concerned. Local consumers 
have had an opportunity to become ac- 
customed to the use of the American 
products, and air transportation has 
made it increasingly easy to get supplies 
from us quickly and economically. It 
should not be difficult, therefore, for U.S. 
manufacturers to maintain their lead in 
this market provided they are willing to 
make the effort to keep a business which 
js, after all, very small compared with 
sales to other countries, and provided 
they can keep prices to a level com- 
mensurate with Guatemala’s ability to 


pay. 





China’s “Sorrow’’— 


The Yellow River 


(Continued from p. 7) 


background. The valley of the Wei ho— 
one of the river’s main tributaries— 
around Sian fu is known as the cradle 
of Chinese civilization, and much of the 
early history of the Chinese was enacted 
here. Some authorities suppose that the 
Hans, the early peoples from which the 
Chinese sprung, migrated to China from 
Central Asia by way of the loess lands. 
Here was the home of the great Chin 
Shih Huang-ti, who conquered North 
China and connected the various sections 
of the Great Wall more than 20 cen- 
turies ago, and it is this region also which 
had the distinction of being several times 
attacked by Genghis Khan, the Con- 
queror. Dr. Cressey describes it as the 
only region in China where the five 
races represented by the old five-striped 
flag of the Republic are found: Mon- 
gols live in the northern loess areas, and 
Tibetans in the west; while there are 
several colonies of Manchus, and in 
Kansu large districts are inhabited al- 
most entirely by Mohammedans who, al- 
though they speak the Chinese language, 
are descendants of migrants in the ninth 
century from Turkestan and Persia. 


Farmers at the River's Mercy 


Coming out of the loess highlands 
through the Tungkwan Gorge, the com- 
bined waters of the Yellow River and its 
tributaries, the Fen ho and the Wei ho, 
enter upon the funnel-shaped valley 
which leads across Honan Province so 
filled with their burden of silt that they 
are unable to carry it all to the coast; 
and so they deposit part of their bur- 
den between the dykes which the engi- 
neer is ever raising higher in an effort 
to control their course. As a result, the 
river bed in many places is several yards 
above the level of the surrounding coun- 
try, and the vast community of farmers 
that grow food for the mouths of China 
are at its mercy. The adoption of its 
1938 course may have serious long-term 
consequences by flooding the rich agri- 
cultural lands of northern Anhwei and 
southern Kiangsu. 

Additionally, the extra water and silt 
which the Yellow River now pours into 
the Yangtze may cause that mighty 
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NoOTE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 
“following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, and the,Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 1 





Average rate 


| Latest available quotation 




















dollar. 
| 
| 
| 
Country | Unit quoted Type of exchange 
1942 (an- 
| nual) 
Pee ee bi ae | | 
| | 
Argentina..| Paper peso. .| Official A-.........._._| 3. 73 
Official B--- ete 4. 23 | 
EE ada 4.94 
Free market. .........|... ay 
Bolivia_....| Boliviano. ..| Controlled --- js 46. 46 | 
Curb....- SD age Ge 49. 66 | 
Brazil. Cruzeiro !_..| Officia]................| 16. 50 | 
Free market__..___- 19. 64 | 
Special free market - -__| 20. 52 | 
oe oF ee iS ae, at 19. 37 | 
Export draft....*_._-- } 25. 00 | 
Curb market..........| 31.75 | 
Free...-- Relcad Mo 31.13 
Gold exchange. -- 31.13 
| Mining dollar_______-- 31.13 
| Agricultural dollar. -.| 31. 13 
Colombia_. do Controlled. .._..-.-...| 1.75 | 
| Bank of Republic. _._- 1.76 | 
Stabilization Fund....| (@) | 
eae sina F 1.77 
Costa Rica_| Colon | Uncontrolled. ._.__.. 5.71 
| Controlled. -..........- | 5. 62 
Cuba......| Peso... Free. ... ae es 1. 00 
Ecuador....| Sucre.......{ Central Bank (official) | 14. 39, 
Honduras..| Lempira....| Official......._._.____ | 2. 04 
Mexico.....| Peso. -.- ol Wei astie Joc <cuakedox } 4. 85 
Nicaragua. | Cordoba-.--.| — sisuihtoeeal | 5. 00 
|} Vurp..... Sepa Ee) pee ee 
Paraguay ._| Paper peso__| Official...___ --..|° 333.00 
Guarani ®_..|__...do..... guste 
ea | | 7, 6. 50 
Salvador.__| Colon--- TN Nt ako ania nae 2. 50 
Uruguay...| Peso. .--- Controlled --.._- 1.90 
= | ? eo , =e | 1.90 
Venezuela..| Bolivar_....| Controlled... 3. 35 
| Wiehi csc... 3. 45 











Approxi- 
, March mate 
1943 (an- 1944 equiva- 
nual) (monthly) | Rate — _ Date 
currency 
3.73 3.73 | 3.73 | $0.2681 | Apr. 15, 1944 
4.23 423)|) 423 . 2364 Do. 
4.94; 4.94] 4.94 2024 Do. 
4. 06 4.02} 4.03 2481 Do. 
42.91 | 42.42} 42.42 0236 | May 9, 1944 
45. 42 49.69 | 50.00 0200 Do. 
16.50} 1650] 16.50 0606 | Mar. 31.1944 
19.63 | 19.63 | 19.68 0509 Do. 
20. 43 20.30 | 20.30 . 0493 Do. 
19.37} 19.37] 19.37 0516 | May 13, 1944 
25.00} 25.00] 25.00 0400 Do. 
32.37 | 31.76| 32.45 . 0308 Do 
31.00} 31.00] 31.00 0323 Do 
31.00} 31.00} 31.00 0323 Do 
31.00 | 31.00} 31.00 0323 Do 
31.00 31.00 | 31.00 . 0323 Do. 
1.75 | 1.75% 1.7 4714 | May 6, 1944 
1.76 | 1.76| 1.76 5682 Do. 
oe We ate Do. 
1.76 | 1.75| 1.7 .5714 Do. 
5. 65 5.65 | 5.67 '1764 | Apr. 30, 1944 
5.62| 5.62| 65.62 1779 Do. 
1.00 | 1.00} 1.00} 1.0000| Apr. 8, 1944 
1410} 14.10} 1410) —.0709 | May 15, 1944 
2.04 | 2.04] 2.04 . 4902 Do. 
4.85| 4.85] 4.85 2062 Do. 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 | May 6,1944 
5.16 5.43 | 5.40 1852 Do. 

5 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 .0030 | Nov. 7, 1943 
3.10 3.10| 3.10 .3225 | Apr. 29, 1944 
6.50 6.50 6. 50 | .1528 | May 6, 1944 
2.50 2.50| 2.50 4000 | May 15, 1944 
1. 90 1.90 1.90 | .5263 | May 6, 1944 
1.90 | 1.90} 1.90} 5263 Do. 

3.35 3.35 | 3.35 | 2985 | May 15, 1944 
3. 35 | 3. 35 3.35 | . 2985 Do. 








1 Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit 


of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, 


exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


2 For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.95. 
3 For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 
‘ Categories of imports abolished in April 1944. 


5 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 


6 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





stream to overflow its lower reaches, 
menacing Shanghai and other cities in 
the Yangtze Delta region. Experts have 
forecast that the confluence of these two 
great rivers might radically alter the 
conservancy problems of the Yangtze’s 
mouths and the approaches to Shanghai. 


Surveyors Study River’s Antics 


In the early ’30s a survey of the Yellow 
River from source to mouth was in- 
stituted by the Chinese National Gov- 
ernment to study its flow, silt content, 
and gradient. Hydrographic stations 
were established all the way from 
Kweiteh in Chinghai Province, at an ~ 
elevation of 8,000 feet above sea level, 
to its mouth—then on the Shantung 
coast almost midway between Chefoo 
and Tientsin. The records maintained 
by these stations show that during the 
flood of 1933 the water level rose and fell 
sharply within a period of 7 days. On 
the morning of the first day the flow 


was 177,000 cubic feet per second, while 
by that night it had increased to 531,000 
cubic feet. At midnight of the second 
day it was 800,000 cubic feet as against 
only 354,000 on the fourth day and back 
to 177,000 on the seventh day. In flood 
2 years later, both high and low water 
levels were reported frequently over a 
2-month period. Literally, he who lives 
on the banks of “China’s Sorrow” never 
knows what tomorrow will bring! 

The total amount of silt brought out 
of the loess highlands has been esti- 
mated at approximately 1,900,000,000 
cubic yards per annum, of which 800,- 
000,000 were deposited along the migrat- 
ing section from Kaifeng southeastward. 
Maximum silt content during flood stage 
was recorded as 38 percent by weight, 
while the minimum was only 3 percent. 
Since the river at Paotowchen drained 
52 percent of the area, although con- 
tributing only 10 percent to the floods 
in the migrating section, it has been 
suggested that the Yellow River above 
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that city may have been in prehistoric 
times a separate river that flowed into 
Mongolia. 


Post-War Conservancy Planned 


Recently Dr. P. H. Cheng, formerly 
chief engineer of the Nanking-Kwangsi 
Railway, has proposed five methods by 
which the waters of the Yellow River 
might be regulated in the post-war 
period. The first of these proposes to 
divert the river above Paotowchen into 
irrigation of a large section of the Gobi 
Desert. The area to be thus favored 
comprises some 55,000 square miles of 
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wasteland in Suiyuan Province, roughly 
140 miles north and northwest of Pao- 
tow. Here at present vegetation is 
limited to tufts of short grass separated 
by bare soil, the average annual rainfall 
amounting to only 8 inches. Two sea- 
sons prevail rather than four, with win- 
ter lasting for about 8 months, followed 
by a short, hot summer. Throughout 
the year the wind blows continuously 
and with great force, lifting clouds of 
dust and silt into the air and thus de- 
nuding the area of any cover of soil. 
Since the river bed at Wu-Nien (prob- 
ably identical with Wu-yuan, in Sui- 
yuan Province) is reported to be 600 feet 
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above the section of the Gobi to 
flooded, few engineering difficulties 
anticipated. Not only should diversion 
of the waters of the upper reaches of 
the river to this wasteland reclaim 
portions of it by irrigation but, also, a 
considerable reduction is expected to 
take place in the flood peak Southeast 
of Kaifeng. 

The other four plans call for diversion 
of the excessive flood waters into sub- 
sidiary streams, the establishment of 
certain sedimentation areas at intervals 
along both banks, and/or diversion to 
extensive irrigation projects. Occupy. 
ing—except for the Tai Shan, or moun. 
tain region of Shantung—the highest 
ground between Tientsin, in Hopei Proy. 
ince, and Chinkiang, in Kansu, the lower 
river might be harnessed to serve as an 
irrigation canal for the lowlands, dis. 
bursing its waters over an area of sey. 
eral thousand square miles; and, since 
the river bed at many points is higher 
than the surrounding territory, little if 
any pumping would be required to dis- 
tribute the flow. 

Undoubtedly post-war readjustment of 
China’s agricultural economy, to fit into 
the new conditions anticipated, will have 
to give consideration to the ever-present 
threat of the Yellow River to the food 
crops and the thousands upon thousands 
of lives spread along its _ borders, 
“China’s Sorrow” has never been a 
stream of any navigable value, and its 
whims of overflow have been far more 
destructive than beneficial. In a well- 
conducted modern world, they are not to 
be tolerated, and it may be that the 
Chinese engineer’s proposals contain the 
basis, at least, for taming the famous old 
river into a tractable servant of the mil- 
lions whom fate has placed along its 
course. 





Bases of Foreign 
Economic Policy 


(Continued from p. 4) 


mediately upon termination of hostilities, 
or even earlier, if practicable. 

Such plans should have in view inter- 
national commitments whereby wartime 
restrictions on international trade will be 
relaxed as the emergency need for them 
passes. This will at least prevent war- 
time restrictions on trade from being 
continued indefinitely into the post-war 
period, if not permanently. 

Such action will not, however, be 
enough. Certainly no one familiar with 
the barbed-wire entanglements which ob- 
structed international trade in the period 
prior to the war would be content to see 
the commercial policy of nations revert 
to what it was during that period. Plans 
for dealing with the trade-barrier prob- 
lem should, therefore, include interna- 
tional commitments and arrangements 
whereby pre-war tariffs and other bar- 
riers to trade throughout the world 
would be reduced under suitable safe- 
guards as the period of transition pro- 
ceeds and the acute problems of that 
period give way to more chronic ones. 
We need, in brief, to lay down in ad- 
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yance the plan for a new economic order 
in the world and get the nations of the 
world committed to it at the earliest 
practicable date. 


Difficulties—and Hope 


As I have already said, no one familiar 
with this problem can have any illusions 
regarding the formidable difficulties it 
presents. It may well be that the old 
forces which asserted themselves not 
jong after the last war will assert them- 
selves again after this one. It may well 
pe that important countries will again 
take steps to shut out imports from their 
former allies; that nation will again 
strike at the vital economic interests of 
nation and re-create the state of trade 
warfare and international economic an- 
archy that developed after the last war. 

On the other hand, there is hope in 
the possibility that we may have learned 
from experience. Certainly our armed 
forces who have been exposed to the haz- 
ards and horrors of this conflict, and 
those at home who have suffered the 
pereavements of war, are not likely to be 
complacent with national policies that 
permit us to drift in a direction which 
can only lead to a repetition not many 
years hence of what they are now going 
through. 

At least that ought to be true, provided, 
and always provided, that the individual 
citizen understands the true implica- 
tions of such policies. 





India’s Sugar 
Industry Today 


(Continued from p. 9) 


factories and refineries during the 1942- 
43 season, and published in the Indian 
Trade Journal of September 30, 1943, 
the Director of the Imperial Institute 
of Sugar Technology in Cawnpore states 
that with the adoption of the Indian 
Sugar Standards by the entire sugar in-. 
dustry in India in the 1942-43 season, it 
was possible for the first time to ascer- 
tain the actual quantities of the differ- 
ent grades of sugar produced. 

The Director in concluding his review 
observed that, despite the 1942-43 sea- 
son’s being one of unrestricted produc- 
tion (as a result of which factories 
crushed as much cane as was available) 
and restricted use of sulfur, the gen- 
eral quality of sugar produced during 
the year showed a slight improvement. 


Sulfur Supplies 


In recent pre-war years, British India 
imported about 25,000 tons of sulfur from 
Italy, Japan, and the United States. The 
elimination of the first two sources, and 
the difficulty of obtaining shipping space 
for additional supplies from the United 
States, resulted in an effort to develop 
sufficient sulfur production within India 
to supply domestic requirements. 

The Government of India began in- 
vestigation of the possibility of develop- 

sulfur deposits in the Baluchistan 
region, where preliminary surveys indi- 
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cated that as much as 10,000 tons of re- 
fined sulfur might be produced annually. 
Actual working of the deposits was dis- 
appointing, since the yield in both quan- 
tity and quality of sulfur was not as 
good as anticipated. This failure to 
secure adequate supplies of sulfur for the 
sugar industry in the 1942-43 season 
from domestic sources required the Cen- 
tral Government to draw upon reserve 
stocks previously earmarked for other 
purposes. As a result of this assistance 
on the part of the Government the fac- 
tories were enabled to continue produc- 
tion without interruption in 1942-43. 

In the 1943-44 season while sulfur sup- 
plies were still short, larger quantities 
of Baluchistan ore of 20 to 40 percent 
sulfur content were made available to 
the sugar factories. 


Reasons for Increase 


The increase in the sugar production 
in the 1943-44 season is attributed by 
the Director of the Imperial Institute of 
Sugar Technology in Cawnpore to the 
following: (1) efforts made by the sugar 
factories to reach maximum production; 
(2) increase in prices of cane and sugar 
which resulted in more cane being sent 
to the factories than during the preced- 
ing year; (3) the introduction of the Gur 
Control Order during the year, which 
prohibits the manufacture of gur in a 
factory area and restricts the movement 
of that commodity from surplus to deficit 
aréas, plus the fixing, in the United Prov- 
inces, of the maximum price at which gur 
may be sold in that territory; (4) the 
allotment of Baluchistan sulfur ore to 
sugar mills by the Central Government; 
(5) the grant of rail freight priorities to 
move coal and coke to sugar-mill sites 
from the mines during the crushing 
season. 


Imports 


Imports of white sugar from foreign 
countries during the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1943, totaled only 563 tons 
valued at 187,241 rupees, as compared 
with 48,632 tons valued at 10,669,348 
rupees in the corresponding period of 
1941-42, according to the abridged edi- 
tion of the Monthly Accounts Relating to 
the Sea-Borne Trade and Navigation of 
British India. The Japanese occupation 
of Java early in 1942 and the consequent 
cessation of imports from that source 
was responsible for the negligible imports 
into India during the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1943. 


Exports 


Since September 1, 1942, India has been 
free to export sugar to all foreign coun- 
tries, as its obligations under the Inter- 
national Sugar Agreement terminated on 
that date. However, all sugar exports 
remained under official control, and, un- 
der the Defense of India Rules, the Gov- 
ernment of India has imposed a ban on 
the export of sugar and molasses outside 
of India, except under a special license 
issued by the Export Trade Controller. 

Quantities and destination of exports 
are not available, but preliminary figures 
show the value of sugar exports for the 
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fiscal year ended March 31, 1943, to be 
10,796,731 rupees. The greater part of 
these exports probably went to the Per- 
sian Gulf area and Ceylon. Estimated 
on the basis of values, 1941-42 exports 
were not over 22,000 long tons, while 
1942-43 shipments may have reached 
33,000 tons. 


Palmyra Sugar 


An important cottage industry in South 
India is jaggery (crude-sugar) extraction 
from palmyra trees. The industry is cen- 
tered in and around the Tinnevelly dis- 
trict of the Madras Presidency. It is re- 
ported that there are about 15,000,000 
palmyra trees in this area, making pos- 
sible the production of approximately 
10,000 tons of jaggery. Fifty percent of 
the jaggery produced in this district is 
consumed by two refineries which pro- 
duce white sugar. 


Outlook for Future 


The fact that the Indian sugar indus- 
try increased its factory white-sugar pro- 
duction in 1943-44 regardless of wartime 
handicaps (such as shortage of sulfur, 
coal, and other materials) is evidence of 
the progress it has made in the past 
decade. 

Should this trend be continued, India, 
being one of the world’s largest producers 
of sugarcane, may eventually become a 
factor in the world sugar market. 





U. S. Export Control and 
Related Announcements 
(Continued from p. 33) 


12 and 14, and the expression “for Lend- 
Lease purposes” is substituted. 

This Amendment No. 7 shall become 
effective June 5, 1944. 


(56 Stat. 23, 765; Pub. Law 151, 78th 
Cong.; E.O. 9350, 7 F.R. 7871; E.O. 9328, 
8 F.R. 4681) 


Issued this 30th day of May 1944. 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Administrator. 
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= lew Books and 
Reports _ 


Gea. 


*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 











Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
May 27, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly on the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The May 27 issue contains 
these articles: 


CERTAIN ASPECTS OF OUR ECONOMIC POLICY 
TOWARD THE EUROPEAN NEUTRALS: By 
LIVINGSTON T. MERCHANT. 


LEND-LEASE OPERATIONS: LETTER OF THE 
PRESIDENT TO CONGRESS TRANSMITTING 
THE FIFTEENTH QUARTERLY REPORT. 


CIvIL AVIATION. 


RELIEF SUPPLIES FOR AMERICAN PRISONERS 
OF WAR IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


THE PROCLAIMED LIST: INCLUSION OF SWE- 
DISH FIRMS. 


UNITED NATIONS MONETARY AND FINANCIAL 
CONFERENCE. 


First PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS IN CRIMI- 
NOLOGY. 


UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION OF 
THE PERMANENT AMERICAN AERONAUTICAL 
COMMISSION. 


FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF INAUGURATION 
oF ArtrR-Mait SERVICE BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


THE NEw GOVERNMENT IN BOLIVIA: STATE- 
MENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


VISIT OF RECTOR OF THE NATIONAL UNIVER- 
SITY OF NICARAGUA. 


VISIT OF CUBAN HEALTH-UNIT DIRECTOR. 
Pav. B. EATON RETURNS FROM CHINA. 
CONFERENCE OF GREEK POLITICAL LEADERS. 


UNITED STATES SECTION OF ANGLO-AMER- 
ICAN CARIBBEAN COMMISSION: DEPART- 
MENTAL ORDER 1274 or May 23, 1944. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS. 


RENEWAL OF AGREEMENT WITH PANAMA FOR 
THE DETAIL OF A UNITED STATES ARMY 
OFFICER To SERVE AS ADVISOR TO THE 
MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF 
PANAMA. 


CANADIAN MuTuAL-AID AGREEMENTS. 
Other Publications 


PRFPARING SHIPMENTS TO ARGENTINA. 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
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of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
May °944. 15 pp. Inquiry Reference 
Serv’ 

Av:lable gratis from: Bureau of For- 
eign 21:4 Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Foop CONSUMPTION LEVELS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, CANADA AND THE UNITED 
Kincpom. U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, War Food Administration. 1944. 
126 pp. Price, 20 cents. Final report of 
a Special Joint Committee of the Com- 
bined Food Board on a survey made of 
food consumption levels in the United 
States, Canada, and the United King- 
dom. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


THE SOVIET UNION Topay. The Amer- 
ican Russian Institute. 1943. 111 pp. 
Price, $1. An outline study designed as 
a guide for discussion on the Soviet 
Union. Pictures its historical setting, 
and present organization and life. 


Available from: The American-Rus- 
sian Institute, 56 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


SKINNER’S COTTON TRADE DIRECTORY OF 
THE WORLD, 1944. Thomas Skinner & Co. 
(Publishers), Ltd. 1944. 21st ed. 1,130 
pp. Price, $7.50. Presents world cotton 
statistics. Lists world cotton exporters, 
merchants, spinners, manufacturers, and 
doublers by countries; cotton-yarn and 
piece-goods finishers by type of product 
and by countries; textile trade-marks’ of 
the United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain; mill supplies. Contains also an 
index to initials showing membership of 
associations, Cotton Control, Cotton 
Board, etc., and textile associations. 

Available from: Thomas Skinner & Co. 
(Publishers) , Ltd., 1 Broadway, New York 
4,N. Y. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE PEACE. Nich- 
alos John Spykman. (Edited by Helen 
R. Nicholl.) 1944. 80 pp. Price, $2.75. 
Presents, by both text and maps, the 
power position of the United States and 
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the means by which we can attain Se- 
curity in the post-war world. Shows that 
geopolitics is of value in solving peace. 
time problems as well as those of war 
and that geographic structure and pogj- 
tion, climate, and economic resources 
powerfully influence international relg. 
tions. Paints a broad picture of the 
power potentials of the nations that Will 
emerge from this war, and indicates how 
new developments, such as air trans. 
portation, will affect their relationships 
Discusses also a basis for American co- 
operation with Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union and for an enduring part in 
world affairs. 


Available from: Harcourt Brace & Co, 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N, y. 


Our Atr-AGE WorLD: A TEXTBOOK y 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY. Leonard O. Pack. 
ard, Bruce Overton, Ben D. Wood. 1944. 
847 pp. Price, $2.80. Based on a globa] 
concept, defining the meaning of the 
term and explaining clearly its signifj- 
cance in the study of geography. Shows 
effects of the present war on each nation; 
examines economic relationships—occu- 
pations, industries, manufacturing, com- 
merce, and other vital factors; stresses 
interdependence of nations and the need 
for cooperation—both now and after the 
war. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y, 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON THE FINANCIAL 
STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED STATES. Insti- 
tute of International Finance of New 
York University. May 1, 1944. 18 pp. 
Bulletin No. 131. Discusses the following 
problems in their relation to the financial 
structure of the United States in the 
post-war period: The Federal debt and 
its possible economic consequences; 
State, local, and private indebtedness; 
status of commercial banks; liquid as- 
sets in the hands of the people; the in- 
ternational financial position of this 
country. 


Available from: Institute of Interna- 
tional Finance of New York University, 
90 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS IS WAITING FOR A 
“GREEN LIGHT’ ON POST-WAR FOREIGN 
TraDE. Ralph W. Gallagher. 1944 1 
pp. Statement by Mr. Gallagher, presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey before the O’Mahoney Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, May 23, 1944. 

Available gratis from: Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey, Room 1626, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


MEMORANDUM ON PRECAUTIONS AGAINST 
DANGERS OF POISONING, FIRE, AND EXPLO- 
SION IN CONNECTION WITH THE USE OF 
CARBON BISULPHIDE IN ARTIFICIAL SILK, 
INDIA RUBBER, AND OTHER WorkS. Fat- 
tory Department, Ministry of Labour and 
National Service. 1943. Form 836. 6 pp. 

Available from: H. M. Stationery Of 
fice, York House, Kingsway, London, 
W. C. 2., England. 


Wor.tp Timper Suppiies. Timber De 
velopment Association Ltd. 1944. 27pP. 
Contains informatica and data on world 
timber supplies designed to show that 
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there is no shortage of standing timber 
and no lack of production capacity now, 
and that the post-war situation is apt 
to be just as favorable for timber pro- 
duction as were the pre-war years. 

Available gratis from: Timber De- 
yelopment Association Ltd., 75, Cannon 
street, London, E. C. 4., England. 





United States Seeks More 
Pyrethrum From Latin America 


Unselected pyrethrum grown in Peru 
and Ecuador with the technical aid of 
United States Government plant special- 
ists is of excellent quality, equaling that 
produced in the Kenya Colony in East 
Africa aS Well as in Japan, formerly the 
United States’ chief source of supply of 
this powerful insecticide against ma- 
jaria-carrying Mosquitoes. 

This is reported by Dr. Raymond E. 
Culbertson of the United States Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations in 
“agriculture in the Americas,” published 
by that agency. Dr. Culbertson has 
worked in Peru and Ecuador aiding 
pyrethrum production. 

With the United States Army asking 
for many million pounds of flowers, 
pyrethrum has become a strategic war 
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crop for the Americas. Recent develop- 
ments have made it highly effective in 
combating the insect enemies of our 
troops—flies, fleas, body lice, and, most 
important of all, the yellow-fever- and 
malaria-carrying mosquitoes. .Its mili- 
tary use is particularly effective when 
it is dispensed from a light “bomb” which 
discharges an insect-killing “fog” in 
tents and airplanes which is harmless 
to men and beasts. 

Although the pyrethrum plant, a mem- 
ber of the chrysanthemum family, is na- 
tive to Dalmatia, now part of Yugo- 
Slavia, the largest producing areas in 
recent years have been the Kenya Colony 
and Japan. With the Japanese supply 
cut off, and the Kenya crop failing to 
meet increased war demands, new 
sources of supply became imperative. 

“A study of new areas for pyrethrum 
production,” says Dr. Culbertson, “in- 
dicates the Sierra of Peru and Ecuador 
to be one of the most promising. 

“Fortunately, some work had been 
done on pyrethrum production as early 
as 1928 by private interests in Peru and 
later, in 1935, by the Peruvian Govern- 
ment’s La Molina Experiment Station. 
Largely through the efforts of J. Alcides 
Ocampo, of the Ministry of Development, 
pyrethrum plots were established at the 
various experiment stations throughout 
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the country. These have now been under 
observation sufficiently long to indicate 
where this vital crop is best adapted. 

“Proof beyond doubt has been estab- 
lished that pyrethrum can be grown suc- 
cessfully in Peru. Its culture has passed 
the experimental stage, and commercial 
production is now under way. The best 
growing areas are in the Sierra in the 
vicinity of Huancayo, Concepcion, 
Huanuco, and Huaras. The Cusco- 
Puno area is also apparently suitable. 
The Huancayo Valley, with 200 acres, 
has taken the lead in pyrethrum produc- 
tion. The Huancayo Valley may well be- 
come the center of pyrethrum culture in 
Peru.” 

According to Dr. Culbertson, analysis 
of unselected pyrethrum grown in Peru 
has shown that the pyrethrum content 
(potency is expressed in pyrethrins) 
equals that produced in the Kenya 
Colony or Japan. 





Prices of toilet preparations in India 
have increased greatly over the 1941 
level. Soaps are reported to be up 138 
percent and toothpaste 214 percent. The 
Government’s effort at price control on 
these articles is reported to have driven 
much of the limited supply off the open 
market. 
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